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THE GAVEROCKS. 
A TALE OF THE CORNISH COAST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HERRING,’ ‘MEHALAH,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE BROTHERS. 


TuE road was bad. To speak with accuracy, the road was not a 
road, but a track. To be more accurate still, it was not a track, 
but a series of tracks cut by cart and carriage and gig wheels in 
the turf, and through it to the sparry stone beneath, that worked 
up in lumps like sugar, but which were so hard that the wheel of 
a laden wain would not crush them. 

Along this course—this tangled skein of wheel tracks, over a 
moor, bounced and pitched and lurched and dived a tax-cart with 
two men in it, so much alike that one was the duplicate of the 
other. 

One drove, whilst the other sat holding to the back of the 
seat with one hand, to the side with the other, and with his eyes 
fixed on the horse’s ears. The driver was more accustomed to the 
motions of the cart, was able to balance himself without holding 
a rail. 

Hardly a tree was visible. The down was covered with short 
grass, dotted over with dark-green clumps of gorse, spotted with 
gold where stray flowers bloomed, but covered with bursting seed- 
pods. Here and there a hedge appeared with thorns on the top, 
curling over away from the West, and leafing only on the nether 
surface. 
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THE GAVEROCKS. 





Beyond, where the sun was setting in a bed of quivering fire, 
lay the Atlantic, with the horizon half-way up the sky. 

The horse or the driver, or the horse and driver together, 
groped among the ruts for the least profound and the least knobby 
at bottom—groped with the wheels of the tax-cart ; did not like 
one rut, tried another, then a third, after that went recklessly at 
any rut that offered, found that did not succeed, once more went 
through the course of selection, and finally abandoned the exercise 
of intelligence and reason for happy-go-lucky, like many a man 
at the outstart of life who tries one line, then another, and finally 
allows himself to jolt on in whatever rut receives him. In vain did 
horse, or driver, or horse and driver together, endeavour to find 
ruts to the gauge of the cart; all the conveyances that had ever 
gone before and cut for themselves grooves had been just too 
broad or just too narrow, so that the tax-cart always went with 
one wheel deep in a furrow and the other high on the turf. 

3etween the driver and the setting sun and sea, fused into 
one sheet of flame, stood a house—a long, low house, all roof, 
except on the side that was approached by the cart, the side that 
looked inland. As the road was not a road, but a skein of tracks, 
so the side was not a side, but an irregular face. It was formed 
of a front with doorway and low, wide windows and two uneven 
projecting gables, one at each extremity. About this house clus- 
tered some miserable trees—beech, that had died at their heads, 
and lived a sickly, apologetic life in the lower branches, where a 
few shrivelled leaves appeared. The trunks of these trees were 
inclined inland, at an angle so acute that any one unaccustomed to 
the habits of trees on the coast would have expected them to fall 
at the first puff of wind. 

This house was Towan. It belonged at the beginning of the 
century which we honour with living in it to Hender Gaverock 
(the name pronounced Gav’r-ock), a man of some property—in 
fact, a small country squire. 

Towan was situated in the parish of St. Kevin, on the north 
coast of Cornwall, about four miles from Padstow, and twelve 
from Wadebridge. 

The cart in which the two men rode belonged to Hender 
Gaverock, and contained his two sons, Gerans and Constantine, 
fine young men with hair auburn—a warm chestnut, and with 
blue eyes ; young men singularly alike in build and height, and 
feature, singularly dissimilar in expression. Gerans, the elder, 
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THE GAVEROCKS. 


was the stouter; his face was frank and pleasing, the mouth a 
little weak, but with a kindly smile lurking in the corners, and a 
quiet content resting on his brow. His complexion was reddened 
by exposure to the sun and sea-air. Constantine, his junior by a 
year, had not the same open look ; there was more intelligence in 
his face than there was in that of Gerans, but his mouth expressed 
as much of weakness, and had none of the easy good-nature of 
the other. It lacked brightness, and was overcast with discontent. 
His skin was clearer than that of his brother; it was plain at a 
glance that it had not been exposed of late to the elements. 

‘There is father, and there is mother also, standing in the 
doorway expecting us!’ exclaimed Gerans, who was driving, and 
he pointed before him with his whip. 

‘Us!’ repeated Constantine; ‘me, you mean; you have been 
with them always, I have been absent for a twelvemonth in 
Nankivel’s fusty office—I hate it.’ 

‘Oh, Con! you will become a great lawyer in time.’ 

Constantine shrugged his shoulders and made no answer to 
this remark. Presently, after a moment of brooding, he said :— 

‘Us, indeed. Do you mean to tell me, Gerans, that when 
you go to market, or to hunt, or on a visit, that father and mother 
wait at the door looking along the road, breathless with anxiety, 
hot with love, longing for your return ?’ 

‘No, Con, I can’t say that,’ said Gerans laughing. 

‘Then why did you say ws, when they are looking out for 
me? And yet,’ after another pause and further brooding, ‘it is 
only natural it should be so. You are the first-born and the heir, 
born with a silver spoon in your mouth. You have all the love 
and ambition of the house fixed on you, and poor I am driven 
into a far country to eat husks with the swine—I mean into a 
dirty stye of a lawyer’s office.’ 

‘You will see, dear brother ; the fatted calf will be killed for you.’ 

‘Oh, I want no extraordinary festivity made in honour of my 
return, as if I were a prodigal son. I am not that, but most 
respectable, steady, dusty, and dry. A lawyer’s clerk must be all 
that. It is part of the business.’ 

‘No, Con, you are no prodigal son, and I am not like the elder 
brother in the parable. I do not grumble and begrudge you 
anything; no one is more delighted than myself at your return. 
We are brothers.’ Gerans leaned against his brother as a cow 
or a colt would press against another of its kind, in token of love. 
1—2 
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‘If you squeeze me thus,’ said Constantine, ‘I shall go over the 
side of the cart. What a savage place this is, without even a 
decent road to it!’ 

‘Dear old Towan,’ said the elder brother; ‘I love it, so do 

you.’ 
: ‘I don’t know,’ observed the younger with a shrug; ‘I like 
civilisation. You wouldn’t, I reckon, like to be taken by the 
scruff of the neck and pitched back out of this century into the 
barbarism of a hundred years ago. I feel like that, when return- 
ing from a town with its polish and enlightenment and good 
roads, to this wild moor, rough, gloomy, roadless.’ 

Hender Gaverock was pacing the yard before the house with 
his hands in his deep trouser pockets. He wore high boots and a 
waterman’s jersey under a rough, long-tailed coat, weather-beaten 
and discoloured. He wore no cap or hat, but a surprising head of 
reddish-grey hair, harsh and coarse, that blew about in the wind 
and looked more like a mass of frowsy heather. He never wore a 
hat except on Sundays and when he went into a town, or to pay a 
call, then he covered his head with a shaggy white beaver, almost 
as rough and tangled as his natural head of hair. ‘ Hats blow off 
and blow away,’ said old Gaverock, ‘ but it would take a gale that 
would uproot our Cornish cliffs to carry the natural cover off my 
crown.’ 

_A crimson kerchief was knotted round his neck, the ends 
depended over his breast. In very stormy and wet weather the 
utmost protection he allowed himself was to take this kerchief 
from his neck, tie it over his head, and knot it under his chin. 

In front of the windows and main door of the house ran a 
slated walk the full length of the face. Hender Gaverock strode 
this with great strides in his water-boots. The slate slabs at 
each extremity of the walk were marked with concentric circles. 
Hender turned on his heels when he reached the last slate, and 
scored the rings when he revolved on his iron-shod heels. 

Squire Gaverock had been riding that day, and had buttoned 
the tails of his coat to the front, showing the lining, and exposing 
the leather seat of his breeches. His tails were usually so lapped 
forward, for he was much on horseback. 

‘Look at them! look at them!’ he shouted, stood still, and 
roared with laugher. f 

He addressed his wife, who stood in the porch, a delicate- 
faced, sweet, faded lady, wearing a white frilled cap. Although 
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the words were spoken to her, Gaverock did not turn his face 
towards her, but roared his words into the wide space before the 
door, leaving the echoes to repeat them in her ear. It was un- 
necessary for him to call his wife’s attention to her sons, She 
was watching and expecting them with heart and eye. 

‘Golly! they do look curious, I protest,’ exclaimed Hender, 
and bellowed again, standing with his legs apart, and his hands 
in his pockets. 

The appearance of the brothers as they approached was suffi- 
ciently droll to excite laughter. At every lurch of the vehicle 
they swayed together. They were of the same height and build. 
Their heads and whole bodies swung to the right, then swayed 
over to the left. 

‘No one can say our sons are no great shakes,’ shouted 
Hender ; ‘it were vastly comical were they capsized.’ 

‘Oh, Hender! do not say that. And Constantine home at last, 
after so long an absence.’ 

A few moments later the cart drew up, and Mrs. Gaverock 
came down the steps of the porch, ran forward, put out both her 
hands to clasp Constantine as he leaped to the ground, her timid 
face fluttering with smiles and suffused with tears—tears and 
smiles, the common progeny of joy. 

‘Out of the way, wife!’ shouted Hender ; ‘ don’t molly-coddle 
the boy. Stand back, Con, let us look at you. Lord! what sort 
of a coat do you call that?’ The father caught his younger son 
by the shoulder, twirled him about roughly, forward, backward, 
from side to side, and laughed. ‘Town fashions, eh ? my word 
as a gentleman! What jackanapes you young men make of 
yourselves, and think to set up as bucks and dandies. Come, sir, 
buck and dandy though you think yourself, jackanapes though 
you seem in my eyes, let me see that you are true Cornish Gave- 
rock to the core still. Off with your coat, Constantine. Gerans, 
you also off with yours. Let me see you wrestle together, and 
show me that you haven’t lost muscle and nerve in Exeter.’ 

Gerans, without a word, took off his coat and cast it into the 
cart. Constantine, however, was not so compliant. He folded 
his arms over his breast and looked down, his brows knitted, 
his lips puffed out. 

‘Well,’ exclaimed old Hender, ‘here’s a twelvemonth you’ve 
been away, sitting on a stool like a broody hen, hatching nothing 
but legal mischief. Has that taken the manhood out of you? 
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If so, I'll none of you. T’ll disown a milksop. Try a fling with 
(ierans. Off with your coat. No kicking like the Devon cowards, 
2, fair Cornish wrestle with leg and arm.’ 

‘ Hender, the boy is tired,’ pleaded Mrs. Gaverock. 

‘Tired? What with? Sitting is natural with him, and he 
has been but sitting outside a coach a few hours, and a little 
longer in the gig. Old woman, do not interfere. What I choose 
I will have. What I order must be done. What I set my head 
on must be carried out. Come, boys, wrestle !’ 

‘It is an amusement to father,’ reasoned Gerans aside with 
his brother. ‘Take off your coat and have a bout with me, 
brother.’ 

‘I will not,’ answered Constantine, surlily. 

The old man looked at his sons alternately. His face was 
effervescing with life. He was a man of unflagging energy, loving 
excitement, finding his delight in athletic sports. 

‘Lord!’ he exclaimed, ‘ you’ve not unlearnt Cornish ways in 
Exeter, I hope. You were always a bit of a milksop and your 
mother’s darling. I bore with it when you were a boy, but thought 
it unnatural. It is twice as unnatural in a man. You should 
wear petticoats and a bonnet. But—what have we got on?’ 

He took Constantine by the shoulders and spun him round. 

‘Mercy on us! what a dandy we are! a green coat with brass 
buttons, like a butter-cup meadow! a pair of waistcoats, one 
figured satin underneath and the other above it of nankin.’ He 
stood back, placed his hands on his hips, and roared with laughter. 
‘Come, you damned dandified fool!’ he shouted, ‘off with the 
coat at once, I order, and wrestle with your brother.’ 

Constantine did not stir. His dogged look intensified. All 
at once, his father went to him, tripped up his heels, and cast him 
sprawling on his back. 

Then Hender burst out laughing, and as his wife started 
forward to the aid of her prostrate son he restrained her with his 
arm, and said, ‘A sulky ill-conditioned hound! torn his city coat, 
has he! so much the better. The rent will serve to let the wild 
wind in to blast his sour humours away.’ Then, without another 
word, he went towards the stable-yard to which a groom had 
removed the horse and cart, to see that the former was properly 
attended to and the latter decently washed. 

‘ Never heed this, Con,’ said Gerans, good-humouredly. ‘ You 
know what a delight father takes in showing his masterhood. You 
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must put up with his ways—they mean kindness, though roughly 
expressed. To any one who knows him, it is an outbreak of affec- 
tion, quite as much as the hug and kiss of mother.’ 

‘I wish I had not returned to Towan,’ answered Constantine, 
rising with the help of his mother’s hand. ‘I cannot, I will not 
endure this treatment.’ 

‘My dear, dear Con!’ said his mother, ‘ you have come home 
to gladden my heart with the sight of you. There, forget the 
cast. You must not take it amiss. Gerans is right; it is the way 
in which your father shows his paternal love and delight at seeing 
you home.’ 

‘I have been away for a twelvemonth, and this is my first 
salutation when I come home. He will kick me downstairs next, 
and you will affirm it is todo me honour; pitch me out of the 
window, and be comforted to know it is evidence of his predilec- 
tion. I do not like these ebullitions of fatherly love—they may 
do among Choctaws and Otaheite Indians ; or even 

‘Hush! hush! Con! Remember that he is your father; you 
must not judge his conduct and disparage his manners.’ She put 
her hand over his lips as he muttered something about ‘ Ourang- 
outangs and kangaroos.’ 

Constantine kissed the hand, then his mother clasped him to 
her heart and burst into tears. 

At that moment the clatter of horses’ hoofs and the ring of 
many voices were echoed by the grey walls. Old Squire Gaverock 
ran out from the stable-yard, and called, ‘ Back, Rose! Got the 
brush, eh ?’ 

‘No, Guardy! no brush when cub-hunting,’ came the answer 
to the question. 

A party of returning huntsmen swept up, with them, on a 
white horse, a graceful girl in hat and riding habit. 

‘Come in! come inall of you! Hunters always, proverbially, 
are hungry. Had a good run? Scent lie well? No necks, no 
knees broken? Necks of men and knees of horses ?’ 

‘Gerans, take my rein,’ said the girl, calling the elder son 
of the squire to her with a wave of her whip, and casting the reins 
towards him as she leaped from her horse. Gerans flew to assist 
her to dismount, but she was on her feet before he reached the 
horse’s side. 

‘Late—sluggish and sleepy as usual, Cousin Gerans!’ she 
said; ‘and now, mind that Phcebus be well cared for, he is very 
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hot and tired. Where is my cousin Constantine? I want an 
introduction, and hope to find him more on the alert than you.’ 

She looked about her. ‘What! that gentleman in tatters ! 

Hush ! hark, the dogs do bark, 

The beggars are coming to Towan, 

Some in rags, and some in jags—— 
Why! Bless me, Gerans! Are you twins? You are so much 
alike that you must mistake each other for self at times.’ 

Constantine coloured at the reference to his torn coat. ‘I 
apologise for appearing before you in this figure,’ he said; but 
she interrupted him, her quick blue eye had caught sight of a 
young man turning his horse to ride away. ‘Here!’ she ex- 
claimed, catching up her habit with one hand, and waving the 
whip imperiously with the other, ‘No skulking off, Mr. Penhalligan. 
I have just caught you in the act of executing a retreat, when the 
general sounded a summons to table. Stay!’ 

‘ Miss Trewhella, one must be driven from your presence—one 
is not disposed to skulk from it,’ answered the young man, a dark 
handsome man, seated on a rough cob. 

‘Well said, Mr. Penhalligan,’ laughed the girl. ‘There is a 
polish of politeness about you which is so rare an element at 
Towan that we prize it when it is found. I doubt not but that 
in proper hands something may be made out of you.’ 

‘Anything may be made out of me, if you, Miss Trewhella, 
will put your hand to the moulding.’ 

‘TI have neither the patience nor the skill,’ said Rose Trewhella, 
laughing ; ‘I am doing my best to civilize Uncle Hender, but the 
result does not reward the pains.’ Then, suddenly, in an altered 
tone, ‘ Why is not your sister, Loveday, out with us to-day ?’ 

‘ Because I have no second horse on which she can ride.’ 

‘Oh, you bad brother—like all men, selfish. You should have 
stayed at home, and sent her out.’ 

‘ Then, consider, there was no groom to look after her.’ 

‘I have none to-day. I allowed my groom, Gerans, to leave, 
so that he might go to Wadebridge, and bring thence his double. 
If it were possible for me to ride without a groom, surely it was 
possible also for Loveday.’ 

‘Every gentleman in the field, Miss Trewhella, is your dutiful 
servant.’ 

‘And the same to Loveday. Have you noticed how I have 
peuted all day? It has been because your sister was not with us.’ 
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* How do you do, Dennis ?’ said Gerans, coming up beside the 
dark young man, and patting the neck of his cob. ‘ What sort of 
a run have you had? How did this mare keep up?’ 

Penhalligan shook his head. ‘Only a cob, I can’t keep 
hunters.’ 

‘How is your sister?’ asked Gerans, passing over the reply 
without notice. ‘Oh! here is Constantine. Do you see him? 
He has returned home for a change.’ 

Constantine came up, awkwardly, with his eyes on the ground ; 
but that may have been due to disgust at appearing in a torn coat. 
He held out his hand. 

Dennis Penhalligan did not meet the extended fingers, he 
pretended to overlook the proffered hand. ‘Constantine and I 
must have a talk,’ he said ; then he turned the head of his horse 
and rode away to the stable-yard to hitch up his beast. 





CHAPTER II. 


ROSE TREWHELLA,. 


Tue party of huntsmen were assembled in the hall of Towan 
House. The hall was low, lighted by a long five-light granite 
window looking to the east. It had an immense open granite 
fireplace, in which a log was smouldering upon a pair of andirons, 
banked up with peat, that diffused an agreeable odour through 
the room. The hall was panelled with oak and ornamented with 
stags’ horns. Towan in past times was said to have had a deer- 
park, but the park had eonsisted merely of a walled paddock of 
some ten acres, in which was a spring of pure water, with some 
gnarled, crouching thorns above it. 

The wall of the deer paddock remained in places, but the 
greater portion was broken down; of the deer, all that remained 
were the few horns on the wall, poor and stunted as the trees that 
grew on that coast. The horns were fitted into very rudely cut 
heads of oak, shaped by a village carpenter in past times. 

The Gaverocks were an old Cornish family, untainted by inter- 
mixture with Saxon or Norman blood. They had married and 
intermarried with ancient families of extraction as pure, and of 
name as Keltic, as their own: the Killiowes, the Bodrugans, the 
Mennynnicks, the Nanspians, the Rosvargus, and the Chynoweths. 

-It cannot be said that they had fallen from their high estate, for 
i—s 
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they had lost none of their land, but they had remained stationary, 
whilst other families had mounted and others had declined. Two 
hundred—nay, even a hundred years ago, there was scarcely a 
parish in the West of England without two, three, or more resident 
gentry in it, owning good estates, dividing the parish between 
them, marrying in and out with each other, and leaving yeomen 
to flourish in the interstices between their estates. Most have 
disappeared. Here and there one remains, who has bought up his 
failing neighbours, and established himself as sole squire in the 
place. Among these petty gentry the lord of the manor exercised 
pre-eminence. He had certain rights over the lands of his neigh- 
bours, which they were unable to resist, and he unwilling to 
resign. Sometimes there were two manors in the same parish, 
and then he whose manor included the church-town was accorded 
the pre-eminence. A silent and mysterious revolution has taken 
place in the social conditions. The small gentry and most of the 
yeomanry have disappeared—how is not so easy to establish as the 
fact of their disappearance.' 

The old country gentlemen of small estate, but of splendid 
pedigree, farmed their own lands, and were not ashamed to have 
their mansions surrounded by stacks and barns.” Indeed, in many 
instances, the grand entrance was through the farmyard by a 
paved way, between heaps and pits of dung, to the manor-house, 
which formed one side, whilst outhouses, stables, and barns 
enclosed the quadrangle. 

Devon and Cornwall are strewn with these old mansions, like 
empty snail shells. The gentry have left them, died or dis- 
appeared, and they are converted into farmhouses or cottages. 
The advance of civilisation had so far affected the Gaverocks that 
they had swept away their quadrangle and rebuilt their farm out- 
houses behind instead of in front of the house. Turf now grew 


1 The parish of Bratton Clovelly, in Devon, covers an area of little over 8,000 
acres. Down to 1750 there were seven gentle families resident in it : landowners, 
with right to bear arms. The Willoughbies, an elder branch of the family of Lord 
Willoughby d’Eresby, the Coryndons, Langesfords, Calmadys, Burnebys, the 
Parkers, ancestors cf Lord Morley, the Incledons, and the Luxmores, all have 
vanished from it. 

2 The old house of the Parkers in Bratton Clovelly, Ellacott, inherited from 
the heiress of Ellacott, but of more recent date than the marriage, has the house 
forming one side, and ‘cob’ barns, and stables, and cowsheds enclosing a quad- 
rangle and opening into it. All the dwelling-house windows looked into this 
farmyard. A pair of handsome gates—now destroyed—admitted to farmyard and 
dwelling-house alike, 
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where the stable-yard had been for centuries, and a few eschalonia 
defied the winds and flowered like alpine roses. But if the face 
of the house had gained in respectability by the removal of the 
yard, it had lost in shelter. The east wind now rushed unbroken 
against it, and drove in at the porch, slamming doors through- 
out the house whenever any one entered or quitted the mansion 
by the main entrance. The characteristic feature of all these old 
dwelling-houses had been that they never looked out upon the 
world; they were screened behind walls, and every window looked 
into a court or an enclosed garden. The courts were sometimes 
many—cells into which the sun entered and where it was caught 
as in a trap, but out of which the rude winds were excluded. 
Now that this feature of Towan was effaced, Towan was a draughty 
place—battered by storm, piped through, screamed into, swashed 
about with wind and rain. 

Miss Rose Trewhella, who called Squire Gaverock her uncle 
and his sons her cousins, was no relation by blood, though a con- 
nexion by marriage. Her father had married a lady who was 
somehow related to some lady who had at some time married 
a Gaverock. Her father was dead, and had left his daughter to 
the care of his friend of many years—Hender Gaverock, of Towan. 
Trewhella (his Christian name was Roseclear) had lived in another 
part of the country, but he had visited his friend annually for a 
month at Towan, and Gaverock had annually returned the visit for 
the same length of time. Till the death of Mr. Trewhella, the 
young Gaverocks had seen nothing of Rose. He had not brought 
her with him when he came to Towan because Hender had no 
daughter with whom she might associate when there. 

Rose was Roseclear Trewhella’s only child. She was a way- 
ward, spoiled girl; was very pretty, and conscious both of her 
beauty and of the fact that she was an heiress. She was delicately 
fair, with hair like gold, and eyes blue as the summer sea, and a 
complexion so clear and bright that no one could look on her and 
deny that she had been given at her baptism the most appropriate 
name that could have been selected to describe her. 

On coming to Towan, Rose had settled herself into her new 
quarters with perfect aptitude, had won her way to the heart of 
Mrs. Gaverock, whom, however, she bewildered, exercised a sort of 
daring authority over the squire, which he endured because it was 
not worth his trouble to resist, and treated Gerans as her groom 
and errand boy. She was good-natured and lively as long as she 
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had her own way ; when—which was rarely—she was crossed, she 
pouted, and managed to make every one about her uncomfortable. 
She was not in the smallest degree shy. Brought up in the society 
of men, who flattered and made much of her, she preferred their 
company to that of women. But though she liked to be with 
men, and made much of by men, she was dimly conscious of an 
inarticulate, undefined craving for the companionship of a woman 
to whom she could empty her mind, of whom she could exact 
nothing but sympathy. Her mother had died too early for her to 
be even a reminiscence. On arriving at Towan she had made the 
acquaintance of Loveday Penhalligan, and had been drawn to her 
as she had been attracted by no other woman. 

Loveday was an orphan, like herself; pretty, but of quite 
another order of beauty, with olive skin, dark hair, and large soft 
umber eyes. J.oveday lived with her brother Dennis in a cottage, 
called Nantsillan, rented of the squire. 

Dennis Penhalligan was a surgeon, a young man, who had 
come to the place about five years before, having bought the prac- 
tice. Dennis was a poor man; his capital had not permitted of 
his purchasing any other than a very humble practice. He had 
spent his little fortune on his own education and on thus 
establishing himself. The neighbourhood was a three-sided one 
—one side being the sea—and was but sparsely inhabited. 

Dennis Penhalligan was a tall, well-built man, with black hair, 
an olive complexion, and dark keen eyes. His poverty, the hard- 
ships he had undergone in elbowing his way in life, had taken the 
joy and elasticity from his spirits, and had given a bitterness to 
his mood unusual to one of his age. He was the intellectual 
superior of all his neighbours, and he held himself aloof from 
association with them, in cold and sour contempt of their narrow- 
ness of interests and pettiness of aim. His patients complained 
of callousness in his treatment of their sufferings. He did not 
administer to them that sympathy which they desired equally 
with medicine. A surgeon who has walked the hospitals looks on 
his patients as cases, not persons. But when he begins to prac- 
tise for a fee, he finds that persons insist on being considered 
persons and not cases. They demand of their medical attendant 
that he shall have, or simulate (it matters nothing which), an 
individual interest in them. Every practitioner should place 
himself in the hands of an actor to qualify him for success in his 
professional career. ; 
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Dennis was too haughtily truthful, too scornful of weakness, 
to pretend to what he did not possess. When called to the side 
of a hypochondriac, he treated the case both lightly and con- 
temptuously. When he saw that the complaint was trifling, he 
did not make a second and a third call, and this was resented. 
People are often ready to pay to be esteemed sick. 

The result was that Penhalligan was unpopular. The people 
of the neighbourhood preferred sending ten miles to fetch an 
inferior practitioner, who ministered to their humours rather than 
physicked their disease, rather than summon Dennis, who was at 
their door. 

Dennis chafed at the non-recognition of his merits. He 
despised the old, ignorant, drunken doctor who stole his patients 
from under his nose, but he was too proud and too conscientious 
to alter his conduct. 

From the hour of his first interview with Rose Trewhella, the 
fair, cheerful girl had exercised an extraordinary fascination over 
Dennis. Her openness contrasted with his reserve, her cheerful- 
ness with his gravity, no less than her clear complexion and 
golden locks contrasted with his sallow face and black hair. 

She was fully aware of the admiration she had aroused in the 
heart of the village doctor, and she was perfectly content to 
coquet with him, to repulse him, as the caprice prompted and his 
devotion amused or wearied her. He had made no deeper im- 
pression on her heart or fancy than any other man among the 
many that fluttered around her. If he was regardless of his 
patients’ feelings, so also was she; in this one point alone were 
they alike. 

The table in the hall was spread. Joints, pies, tarts, cream, 
cakes, fruit, tea for those who liked, and, for those who preferred, 
cider and wine. A merry party was assembled about it, of whom 
not the least merry was Rose, who had changed her habit for a 
pretty evening dress. Only Constantine was troubled and silent. 
He could not forget his fall. He had changed his coat, but not 
his humour. Dennis affected cheerfulness. When in the society 
of Rose he was happy as far as his morose nature was capable of 
being galvanised into happiness. 

A good many young men and half a dozen ladies were present, 
laughing, joking each other about the events of the day’s ride, or 
about accidents and mistakes on past occasions. 

Presently some one started the subject of the seashore and the 
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phosphorescence of the waves, which had been unusually beautiful 
the night previous. 

‘Let us go to the beach,’ said one, ‘and see whether this 
evening the waves are on fire.’ 

The proposal was agreed to by acclamation. The meal was 
rapidly concluded, and the merry, eager throng of young people 
swept out of the hall and away, laughing, talking, down a path to 
Nantsillan Cove. 

Rose remained. She was somewhat tired with the day’s ride, 
and did not care for a scramble down the cliffs. She stood in the 
window, with her hands behind her back, looking after the party, 
till the last had passed round the wing of the house and had dis- 
appeared. Then she turned, and started to see Dennis Penhalligan 
still in the room. 

‘Why are you not gone with the rest ?’ she asked. 

‘I had no inclination to go. May I not remain in the sun if 
I am cold ?’ 

‘Of course. But Ido not understand you; the sun has set.’ 

‘I was speaking metaphorically.’ 

She pursed up her lips. ‘If you remain to enjoy my society, 
you remain for woeful disappointment. The only good things I 
had to say are all said; my wit is wholly flown. My conversation 
is like a pottle of market-woman’s strawberries, where the good 
fruit is at the top and underneath is utter squash. I have but a 
few notes of the nightingale, and all the rest are twitters.’ She 
took her straw hat and swung it by the strings. ‘It must be 
very pleasant on the beach,’ she said after a while. 

‘TI can well believe it.’ 

‘Then why do you not go thither ?’ 

‘ How can you ask the question when you remain ?’ 

‘I prefer to be here.’ 

‘Sodol? 

‘Why so?’ She turned towards him and thrust forth her 
pretty pouting red lips. 

‘ Because the queen of the swarm is here.’ 

‘I remain because I want to be alone.’ 

‘ That is your reason, is it, Miss Rose?’ 

‘Yes; but I am not alone.’ 

-€ Very well,’ said Dennis, colouring. ‘I will leave you directly. 
It is not necessary to be so frank with me. Will you not sit 
down ?—only for a moment, and then I will go.’ 
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‘I can stand.’ 

‘Yes; but I want you to listen calmly to me.” 

‘I cannot be calm. It is no more in my nature than it is in 
that of the restless Atlantic.’ 

‘I pray you if you cannot be calm, be patient with me,’ said 
Dennis. ‘I want to say two words to you. They are soon said. 
I entreat you, be quiet and listen tome. Will you, Miss Rose, 
or will you not ?’ He stepped up to her and stood before her. 

‘Very well,’ she said with a sigh and a shrug of her pretty 
little shoulders. ‘ But pray be quick; I am tired.’ 

‘Miss Rose, you have behaved strangely tome. At times you 
have drawn me towards you, as though you liked my company ; 
at others you have scarcely noticed my presence. To-day, although 
I was constantly at your side, you barely deigned to observe me, 
to cast at me a look or a word, till, hurt and sore, I was about to 
leave, when suddenly you turned on me all smiles, called me to 
your side, forbade my escape, and during supper singled me out 
for your sallies. Have I offended you? If so, tell me how. 
Have I obtained your pardon? If so, tell me by what means, 
Your behaviour towards me passes my comprehension ; you are a 
swaying magnet, presenting alternately the positive and the 
negative poles.’ 

‘Positive and negative poles! Mr. Penhalligan,’ said Rose, 
swinging her hat vigorously and keeping him at a distance with 
it. ‘You asked for two words, and after a long preface you have 
produced them. Positive and negative poles! I protest; these 
words are vastly beyond my poor comprehension.’ 

‘What has made you angry with me?’ 

‘Angry! Iam not angry. It takes something to make me 
angry.’ 

‘Am not I something ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing, nothing.’ 

‘Miss Rose, do not be cruel ; you torture me.’ 

‘I torture no one. Certain people are like the Indian fakirs, 
they skewer themselves. There,’ she said, putting forth her 
hand, ‘strike palms; we are hunting comrades. Tally-ho!’ 

‘Comrades only? Comrades in the field—nothing more?’ 

‘Certainly not. What more could you wish?’ 

‘I could wish a great deal more. I do wish for more!’ 

‘Have you ever caught the phosphorescent flash in the sea?’ 

‘ Never.’ 
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‘Have you ever wished to do so?’ 

‘ Never.’ 

‘Then do not desire to catch what eludes being caught. Here 
come the maids to clear away tea. Good-night, Mr. Penhalligan. 
You had better go to the beach and see the waves break into 
lightning.’ 

‘Ts this all you have to say to me?’ 

‘ All.’ 

He turned away, took up his hat, and went to the porch. 
When he reached the door he halted, looked into his hat, and 
then turned his head inquiringly towards Rose. She met his 
eyes, smiled, and screwed up her lips, and whirled her hat round, 
making with it complete revolutions in the air. Then he set his 
cap on his head and drew the door after him. Rose stood con- 
sidering for a moment, with her slender finger to her lips; then 
a pretty dimple came in her cheeks, and she laughed, put on her 
straw hat, and went out; looked after the surgeon, and seeing 
that he was on his way home, and had not taken the path to the 
Cove, she threw a kerchief round her shoulders, and tripped 
lightly down the path to the sea. 


CHAPTER III. 


PORTH-IERNE. 


DENNIS PENHALLIGAN walked from Towan with his head down. He 
was not disappointed with his rebuff, because he had not expected 
encouragement ; because, moreover, he was accustomed to meet 
with discouragement in all he undertook and at every turn. Some 
men are never cast down, never have the heart taken out of them; 
such men are either endowed with extraordinary buoyancy or 
with extraordinary conceit. Dennis was not sanguine by nature, 
he was not conceited, but he was also not diffident. He knew his 
own abilities, but he knew also that successes are for the fools 
and knaves. The fools are endowed by Providence with luck to 
counterbalance their folly, and the wise are burdened with con- 
science, which prevents them profiting by their wisdom. 

The cottage inhabited by Dennis Penhalligan and his sister 
was hardly five minutes’ walk from Towan. It lay in a coomb 
into which flowed the rill from the spring in the old deer-park. 
This rill did not form the glen, it was merely an affluent of the 
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Nantsillan brook which traversed the coomb. Under the brow 
of the hills grew some trees, their tops tortured to death the 
moment they rose sufficiently high to catch the wind, but forming 
shelter and giving shadow beneath them. Bedded among these 
stunted and sloping trees was the cottage. 

Dennis opened the door and walked in. 

‘Please, sir,’ said the servant-girl, a child of fifteen, ‘ Miss 
Loveday be agone down to the Cove. The gentlefolks comed 
after her from Towan and tooked her off.’ 

Dennis nodded, stood in the door, considered, and after a 
slight hesitation moved down the coomb to the sea. 

The cottage was on the way to the beach—that is, on one 
way. A shorter path from Towan led down the face of the cliff, 
but it was somewhat dangerous. Prudent counsels had prevailed 
with the young people, and instead of risking the steep descent 
they had taken the round by Nantsillan, and in doing so had 
picked up Loveday. 

Dennis was not in his best humour. He was vexed at his 
sister’s departure. He knew that no harm would befall her, but 
he was unhappy himself, and he could ill brook that she was 
merry-making whilst he was troubled. In this he was selfish. 
But he had an excuse. He and his sister were alone together in 
the world, and she was the only person to whom he opened his 
heart, and from whom he could endure sympathy. 

He descended the coomb towards the shore. The evening 
was rapidly closing in—a warm orange light hung over the Atlantic 
to the west, where the sun had set two hours ago. The sea itself 
was leaden grey. As he approached he heard the roar of the 
ever-restless ocean, and saw the breakers flashing over the reefs. 

The slope declined rapidly. The glen was narrow, wooded in 
laps and folds, heather-clad where exposed. The stream worked 
its way through black peat lying under sand, in little falls, till it 
reached the edge of the sea-fretted cliff, where it danced over it 
in a small but pretty cascade that gave its name to the coomb. 
Nant is the Cornish word for a waterfall. At this point the path 
left the turf, and descended a few feet over the broken edges of a 
shelf of slate-rock. At this point also Dennis caught up Rose 
Trewhella rapidly descending the cliff from Towan. 

‘What!’ exclaimed the young surgeon. ‘ You have changed 
your mind ?’ 

‘Oh dear, yes. I change like the weathercock.’ 
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‘In everything?’ 

‘ Certainly—in all things; it is not men only who are, as the 
poet says, “To one thing constant never.” Where are the rest? 
I came to Nantsillan Cove supposing you would not be there.’ 

‘They are yonder, I will help you down the steps to them.’ 

The steps consisted of the irregular natural projections of the 
slate rock, which here rose in strata almost perpendicular. ' 

‘Lend me your hand,’ said Rose. ‘ Let us move more quickly. 
I want to be with the others. See! they are surely going into 
Porth-Ierne.’ 

Penhalligan led the lively girl carefully down the descent, 
from one jagged step to another. She leaped from the last to the 
beach. The shore was not, however, a smooth sweep of sand in a 
crescent between the projecting heads of Cardue and Sillan Point. 
The sand was ribbed with sharp slate ridges running up from the 
water to the cliffs, resembling the dorsal fins of sharks that were 
buried under the sand. Where the strata were soft the stone had 
been dissolved by the waves, but between the clayey yellow beds 
were bands of blue slate that rang to a hammer like a bell and 
that cut like razors. Dennis helped Rose over these ridges. Some 
were three feet, some a foot high, all were fretted like saws. 
Rose skipped lightly across them. 

‘Why have they gone into Porth-Ierne?’ she asked, and 
pointed to a cavern in the black promontory of Cardue that 
formed the southern horn of the bay. The northern promontory 
was Sillan Point. ‘Surely they are not going through it into 
Sandy-mouth, and so home ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Penhalligan, ‘they cannot do that. The tide 
is rising and rolling in at the Sandy-mouth opening of the tunnel. 
Our friends have entered because without there is too much light 
for them to observe the phosphorescence of the water, or at 
all events to see it to perfection. Within that natural gateway 
night dwells, and there they can stand and see the liquid fire 
swirl past their feet.’ 

‘Do you often have the sea on fire here ?’ 

‘ No—occasionally, when the water is warm, and there have 
been south-westerly winds. Sometimes before a great storm.’ 

‘Is the sea phosphorescent this evening ?’ 

‘I suspect so. Observe your feet on the sand.’ 

Rose looked down. She was treading on sand that had been 
just overwashed by a wave. As she trod, a flash of pale white 
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lightning. 

‘ How strange!’ said Rose. ‘The touch of my foot seems to 
kindle a flame.’ 

‘ Not the touch of your foot only,’ said Dennis. 

Rose tossed her head and withdrew her hand from his. 

‘See! when I remove my foot the fire ceases. I protest, the 
flame is very transient, and very innocuous.’ 

Nantsillan Cove was a horseshoe bay gnawed by the Atlantic 
surge out of the rocky coast, which rose from two hundred to 
three hundred feet above the sand and sea. The southern horn 
of the bay, Cardue Head, was pierced at the neck by a tunnel 
worked through by the waves on both sides acting on a loop in 
the contorted strata. This archway was some twenty feet high. 
In time, perhaps, it would become larger, and the roof fall in, and 
finally Cardue Head would become an island. This tunnel was 
called Porth-Ierne, or the Iron Gate. At low tide, with some 
picking of way among pools, and scrambling over boulders, it 
was possible to pass completely through from Nantsillan Cove 
into Sandy-mouth Bay. Even when the tide was flowing, when 
the sea was calm, it could be entered on a shelf of slate rock that 
ran in half the way, forming a ledge on the side, from which the 
water might be watched as it raced in from the farther side, 
where the tide flowed earlier than in the Cove. The waves that 
swept into the Bay were reflexed by Sillan Point, whereas those 
at the western entrance bowled in from the open ocean. The 
party of young people was entering the tunnel as Rose and the 
doctor reached the sands. Their merry voices rang cheerily from 
the black rocks above the murmur of the rhythmic waves. 

‘ Loveday is there!’ exclaimed Rose. ‘I see her. My cousin 
Constantine is lifting her now on to the ledge.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Dennis, ‘ Loveday is there. That is why I 
have come on to the Cove.’ 

‘You did not calculate on finding me here ?’ 

‘There is no calculating on what is fickle.’ 

‘You are not complimentary.’ 

‘I attribute to you the quality you flatter yourself on possessing.’ 

‘It is one thing to give oneself a bad character, another to 
have it given one by a second person. Loveday!’ called Rose, 
and ran forward. 

Dennis’s sister was only a few yards in front; she was standing 


light surrounded her little foot, a flash as faint as distant summer 
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on the rocky ledge that stood draped with sea-tangles three feet 
above the sand. The vast black cavern was behind her. She was 
dressed in a simple white evening ‘ sacque,’ with a black riband 
round her waist and black bows on her shoulders. The dress was 
quite plain, except for a frill at the bottom. It was short, and 
showed her pretty feet in sandalled shoes. On hearing her name 
called she stopped and turned. Loveday was in complexion like 
her brother, dark-haired, dark-eyed, olive-skinned, of moderate 
height, and graceful. An expression of gentle, patient sadness, 
mingled with great sweetness, never left her face. Even when 
she smiled and laughed, it was there, overlaid, not expunged. 

‘So you have come, Rose,’ said Loveday. ‘I thought that 
you were too tired to undertake a scramble.’ 

‘I changed my mind, which is a prerogative of ladies. I am 
a magnet, positive and negative all in one. Your brother said 
so. Always possessed of two minds running in opposite directions. 
Your brother has been lecturing me on caprice.’ 

‘Dennis could say nothing that was not for your good.’ 

‘I object to his medicines. I have not asked him to prescribe 
for my malady. I am not his patient, but his emphatic im- 
patient. Come, Cousin Gerans, lend me your hand. Mr. Pen- 
halligan offers me no assistance, but expects me to bound like a 
squirrel on to that shelf which is little lower than my chin.’ 

The party moved cautiously and in single file along the shelf 
into the bowels of the rock. 

‘We can proceed no farther,’ saidGerans. ‘ Darkness palpable 
is to be found farther in, and here where we stand is darkness 
sufficient for our purpose. See! see!—the tide is running.’ 

A shout of satisfaction from all in the cave. A wave had 
entered from the Atlantic on the open farther side, and the 
foam, luminous like moonlight, was seen sweeping, breaking, 
flashing among the broken strata and rolled stones in the 
bottom. Then it ran on in fluid rills of light below their feet. 

‘How prodigiously fine!’ exclaimed one after another. ‘I have 
never seen the like before.’ 

‘The water is warm,’ said one of the young men stooping, and 
dipping his hand in the flood. 

‘It is carried by a hot current from southern seas. It brings 
light to-night and rain to-morrow,’ said Gerans. 

‘We must wait and watch some more waves,’ said one of the 
ladies, ‘This is vastly entertaining.’ 
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‘Not many,’ answered Gerans ; ‘we must not allow the tide to 
cover the sands, and cut off our retreat, or we shall not get 
home dry-shod.’ 

‘Listen to the selfishness of the men,’ said Rose. ‘They 
would forbid us a little pleasure to save themselves the labour of 
changing their stockings.’ 

‘Not at all. We are considering your skirts.’ 

‘Oh, do not care for them. We should expect you to carry 
us dry-shod through the water, two gentlemen to a lady, with 
plaited hands.’ 

‘There! there! another wave!’ was the general exclamation. 
A bar of palpitating white light was seen; it shot over a rocky 
rib, and covered it with a lambent, silvery veil, then spread in a 
pool, through which the flashes zigzagged like forked lightning ; 
then gathered into a shining river of pure moonlight, and swirled 
past the ledge where the young people were standing, and as it 
did so threw out sufficient light to illumine the faces bent down 
to watch it. 

‘We must return,’ said Gerans. ‘ This may become not a case 
of wet feet, but of broken necks, if we delay. The beach is not 
easy to traverse in the twilight, cut across with the slate ridges ; in 
the dark it is positively dangerous.’ 

‘Let us see one more,’ begged Rose; ‘ we will hold ourselves 
responsible for all disasters.’ 

‘The next must be the last.’ 

It was, however, difficult to agree as to which was the next. 
Small waves did not count, and there existed divergence of opinion 
as to the larger waves—whether they were entitled to be reckoned 
or not, when one flashing billow roared in, lighted the cave with 
phosphorescent splendour, and, by throwing its spray over those 
watching it, cut short further dispute. 

‘Go on, Loveday,’ said Dennis; ‘follow Mr. Gerans,.’ Then 
he grasped the arm of Constantine, and said, ‘Stay behind. I 
must have a word with you.’ 

‘What—here ?’ asked the young man whom he held. 

‘Yes; here as well as anywhere else.’ 

‘I desire wet feet or a broken neck as little as the others,’ said 
Constantine in surly tones. 

‘I shall not detain you long,’ answered Dennis. ‘But I have 
that to say to you which must be delayed no longer.’ 

He watched the figures of the others in the entrance of the 
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cave, against the silvery grey evening sky, as they leaped in suc- 
cession from the ledge to the shore. 

‘We are now alone,’ he said, and turned in the dark towards 
Constantine, who put his hands behind his back and leaned 
against the natural wall of the cave. 

‘Well, say on.’ He spoke in an uneasy, impatient tone. 

‘I want to know—and know I will—what is the tie between 
my sister and yourself. That there is some tie I am well assured. 
When Loveday was in Exeter, in the spring, where you were also, 
in a solicitor’s office, what took place? Something—but what, I 
do not know.’ 

‘What says Loveday ?’ 

‘ Loveday will tell me nothing. She has put me off with a 
promise of explanation on your return. She admits only what 
I already know—that something has occurred, but she will say no 
more. She is under a promise, she tells me.’ 

He waited. A wave roared in at the western entrance, and 
filled the cavern with light and noise. 

Constantine moved from foot to foot uneasily. 

‘Well,’ said Dennis, ‘I am expecting a reply. Are you 
desirous of remaining here till the tide swells over this ledge and 
washes us both away? Just now you deprecated wet feet.’ 

‘I am awkwardly situated,’ said Constantine, and then he 
paused. Dennis waited. Nothing further followed. 

‘You are very awkwardly situated,’ said the young doctor, 
putting forth his hand and touching Constantine’s shoulder. 
‘Very awkwardly situated, face to face, in this vault, with Love- 
day’s brother, a natural defender, and the revenger of any wrong 
done to her. Unless I get a satisfactory answer, I shall fling you 
over into the water below.’ 

‘ Two can play at that game,’ answered Constantine Gaverock 
doggedly. ‘My arms are quite as strong as yours.’ 

‘ Possibly,’ said Dennis with constrained passion. ‘But not 
stronger. I can hold you here. I could fling you from hence; 
very possibly if I cast you down you would drag me with you; if 
you succeeded in that, you would not succeed in disengaging 
yourself from my grip. Suppose we do go down together ; there I 
will hold you till the thundering sea envelopes and batters us 
against the boulders, and washes us on the slate blades.’ 

‘You need not become excited and angry,’ said the younger 
Gaverock. * Why should we not be friends?’ 
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‘Exactly,’ answered the surgeon. ‘ Why should we not? 
ask you to give me the reason ?’ 

‘ Promise me secrecy.’ 

‘I will make no promise where my sister is concerned. As 
there is a God above me,’ said Dennis sternly, ‘I know that my 
sister is clear as this sea-water of anything that can cloud her 
honour. The water is crystalline, and if we cannot see to the 
profoundest depths it is not that the water is impure, but that 
the depth is unfathomable by the eye. I am not asking you be- 
cause I doubt that—that I doubt as little as that you are shuffling 
and evasive now.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, let us get away from this place,’ said 
Constantine. ‘This last wave skimmed our ledge, and the cavern 
is so dark ; we shall not find our way out readily.’ 

‘You shall stay here till I have my answer.’ Then Dennis 
seized both the arms of Constantine and pinned him to the wall. 

‘Let me go, I will not endure this,’ cried Gaverock, writhing 
under the grasp of Dennis. 

‘I will not. Speak, or here we decide matters finally. You 
have had one fling to-day, and a torn coat; you shall have another, 
not on a gravel walk, but on pointed rocks, that will tear deeper 
than cloth, a fall from which you will not rise. Listen to me, 
Constantine Gaverock,’ he said in slow, stern tones, articulating 
each word distinctly and with emphasis. ‘I swear before God in 
heaven, whose eye pierces to the vault in which we now stand, 
that if an injury be done by you to my sister Loveday, this 
gloomy cave shall receive your last sigh.’ 

Then a boom as the discharge of a gun, and a wall of water 
swept in, flashing and twinkling, with a head of shaggy light, 
illuminating the sides and roof; it caught the young men above 
the knee, and nearly swept them from the ledge. 

At that moment Constantine disengaged his right hand and 
struck Dennis in the chest. 

‘A coward blow!’ exclaimed the latter. ‘Is this your 
answer ?” 

He would have grappled with Constantine and cast him over 
into the eddying brine, regardless whether he went over as well, 
but that he saw before him, kindled by the mooney gleam of the 
water—the face of Loveday. 

The girl had clung to a rock till the force of the wave was 
spent, and it had left the ledge. Then she stepped forward. 
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‘Dennis! Constantine! Let me speak. Do not touch 
each other. Do not strive about me; there must be no mysteries 
more. The one and only secret I have ever had has burnt and 
eaten out my heart. Dennis, brother dear and true, know all— 
I am Constantine’s wife.’ 

Penhalligan let go his hold of the younger Gaverock. 

He took but a moment to collect himself, then he said: ‘ Love- 
day, this is no place for you; take my hand. Come out whilst you 
can.’ 

He led his sister from the Iron Gate, and landed her safely on 
the beach. Constantine followed. 

They could hear the voices of the rest of the party who were 
ascending the steps towards the head of the waterfall on their 
way to Towan. Gerans had prudently taken a lanthorn with him, 
judging that the return would be in the dark, and on leaving the 
cavern he had struck a light and kindled it. Now the spot of yellow 
light travelled like a dancing will-o’-the-wisp among the black 
shadows, up the face of the inky rocks. 

‘I do not see why you should treat me as an enemy instead 
of as a brother-in-law,’ said Constantine. ‘What Loveday says is 
true.’ 

‘Then why was I not told at once?’ 

‘I was afraid of my father.’ 

‘ Constantine,’ said Dennis gravely, ‘I give you three days 
grace. Tell your father within those days, or I will do so myself.’ 

‘ Shake hands, Dennis, and Jet us part good friends.’ 

‘When you have told your father,'I will give you my hand, 
not before.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


BROTHER AND SISTER. 


DENNIS PENHALLIGAN and his sister walked home without exchang- 
ing many words. They were both drenched with sea-water. 
Constantine did not accompany them ; he took the shorter, riskful 
path up the cliff. There hung still a soft light in the western 
sky, sufficient to enable him to climb the rugged way, with which 
he was familiar from childhood. 

’ About an hour later, Dennis and his sister, dry-clothed, were 
seated in their little room over a low smouldering fire of wood. 
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On that bleak coast, where the atmosphere is always moist, and 
everything is impregnated with salt, a fire is acceptable even in 
summer, after the sun has set ; and this was autumn. 

Loveday sat on a stool by the fire, with bellows on her knee, 
blowing up the embers. The red pulsations of light played over 
her pale face. Tears hung on her long dark lashes. Her face was 
oval, the mouth was small, and the brow broad; her black hair 
was drawn back, and tied in a knot behind her head, but high. 
She possessed a very delicately beautiful nape of neck—a beauty 
more exceptional than is supposed. As she bent her head over 
the bellows, with her moist eyes on the fire, her pretty neck showed 
to great advantage. 

Dennis did not speak; he was looking sadly at her, lost in a 
dream. What would become of him if Loveday left his house ? 
He would be quite alone. He could not ask a woman to come 
and share his poverty as his wife. Besides, he cared only for one 
woman, Rose, and she was beyond his reach. 

‘I am glad you know all,’ said Loveday, looking up at him, 
resting the bellows on her knee, and her right hand on the bellows 
and her face in her hand. ‘I have been so unhappy, dear Dennis, 
in having a secret to keep from you—I felt burdened, as with a 
crime.’ 

‘I do not know all, sister,’ answered the doctor; ‘I know 
nothing but the bald fact.’ 

She put her finger into her bosom and drew forth a little gold 
ring, suspended about her neck by a blue silk thread. ‘Here, 
Dennis, is my wedding ring. I was married at Exeter in the 
spring. I know it was very wrong of me not to ask your leave 
beforehand, and wrong again of me not to tell you afterwards, but— 
but Constantine begged me so earnestly to keep the secret, and I 
thought he intended to write home and tell all. I could not 
refuse him, thinking it was for a short while only. I know now 
that I ought to have refused, but I did not, and it has made me 
miserable ever since. You have no secrets that you keep from 
me, Dennis, only one that you have not spoken of, but it is one I 
have guessed for myself.’ 

He sighed and looked into the fire. 

‘ Only another hopeless dream,’ he said, ‘ like so many others 
that have preceded it, and burnt themselves away as fire castles 
into dead ash.’ 

‘Why should you be discouraged, Dennis?’ asked the girl, 
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with her face full of sweet pity and love. ‘There is not a finer 
person of a man than you in all the country side, none certainly 
with half your brains.’ 

‘ Brains, Loveday,’ said he with a faint sneer—‘ brains are 
nothing beside muscle. A certain amount of brain is needed to 
appreciate brain. Never mind me, we are speaking about.your- 
self.’ 

‘TI will tell you everything now. I would have told you all 
when I came back from Exeter—but I might not. You have 
seen that I was hiding something from you. You know I have 
never hidden anything before; and it gave you trouble. Not 
more trouble, Dennis, than it gave me. You little know the 
tears and heartaches my foolish promise occasioned. I wrote 
again and again to Con, to ask him to release me, but he would 
not ; he always bade me wait till his return. Now he is home it 
has come out.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dennis, gloomily, ‘ most reluctantly.’ 

‘You must forgive him,’ pleaded Loveday. ‘Poor fellow, he 
is so unhappily situated. You know well enough what a rough, 
imperious old man Hender Gaverock is. Both his sons and his 
wife are afraid of him. Gerans and Con have been brought up 
to dread his anger. Con is not, like Gerans, the heir to the 
estate; he is the younger son, and must shift for himself, he is 
quite dependent on his father. He is now in a solicitor’s office, 
and in time will be able to support himself, perhaps in another 
year. Till then he is subject to the old squire, and—as you 
know, Dennis—there is no telling what Mr. Gaverock might do 
if he knew that his son had married without consulting him.’ 

‘ This is all well enough,’ said Penhalligan, ‘ but, Loveday, it 
does not explain why Constantine married you on the sly.’ 

‘We have loved each other for some years—let me see, 
Dennis, it is six since you bought this practice—well, ever since 
we knew each other we have been attached. You saw it, you 
made no objection.’ 

‘I did not suppose it meant anything serious, when Con- 
stantine was without the means of living and supporting a wife.’ 

‘Then he was in an office for a while at Padstow, learning 
his business, and after that he went to his uncle in Exeter—his 
mother’s brother. I do not suppose he will be taken into partner- 
ship, because Mr. Nankivel has a son in the office, but Con is 
sure that before long he will earn his livelihood; in time he will 
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set up for himself at Padstow, and the family interest will bring 
him clients.’ 

‘Still,’ said the young surgeon— still, I do not see the reason 
why he persuaded you to marry him secretly.’ 

Loveday sighed. ‘I know it was very wrong. But, Dennis, 
we loved each other so dearly. Look here, brother dear,’ she 
said, brightening, and glancing into his eyes, ‘suppose you found 
that Rose loved you, and you had the chance. Would you stop 
to ask old Gaverock’s consent ? Would you not marry her and 
defy the future ?’ 

Dennis’s dark complexion deepened. He turned his face 
aside from his sister’s scrutinising gaze. After a pause he said 
slowly, ‘ Loveday, Gaverock is not my father, and—Why has not 
Constantine done that very thing, confess his act manfully, and 
defy the future ?’ 

‘He is going to—he promised you that he would tell all.’ 

‘Excuse me, Loveday, he did not. I threatened him that if 
he did not I would. I do not like his behaviour; it is neither 
open nor honourable.’ 

‘You must not misjudge him. Remember what old Squire 
Gaverock is. A man would think twice before he told him any- 
thing, he is so violent, so wilful.’ 

‘That may be. Gaverock is all you say—but still the ques- 
tion remains unanswered. Why did you marry?’ 

‘ Because—because > Loveday sank on her knees before 
her brother, threw her arms round his neck, buried her face in his 
breast, and said, ‘ We were so fond of each other. He was alone 
in the world -——~’ 

‘How alone? He has father, and mother, and brother.’ 

‘Yes; but his tastes, and his feelings, are so different from 
theirs. He has a cultivated mind, which Gerans has not; and at 
Exeter he had no one. He was so delighted to see me when I 
arrived there, and I—I was alone.’ 

‘How so? You have me, your brother.’ 

‘Yes, darling Dennis ; a true, good, strong brother you have 
been. But when I was at Exeter I felt very solitary. My cousin 
was different in everything from me, and I was so happy to meet 
Con again.’ 

‘Well, Loveday.’ 

‘Well, Dennis; we were young things, and both away from 
our relations—I from you, and he from his parents—and when he 
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proposed that we should take advantage of the chance and get 
married, and spoke of his prospects, and everything looked sunny 
before us, I was very unwise, I consented. But from the moment 
I consented, and promised not to tell you, or any one, my peace 
of mind was gone. [I assure you, brother, when I undertook to 
be silent, I had no idea that he meant me to keep the secret so 
long; I thought he intended me to hold my tongue only till he 
had been home and told all himself. Perhaps he did mean so— 
but he did not return to Towan till to-day, and I have been home 
for six months.’ 

‘He acted very wrongly,’ said the young surgeon gravely ; 
‘he placed you in a very false position. I can never forgive him 
that, whatever he may do to relieve you by an open declaration of 
the truth now. He acted in a selfish, inconsiderate manner.’ 

‘Forgive him, Dennis,’ pleaded the girl, putting her hands 
together. ‘He loved me so verymuch. Do you not understand, 
brother, that in love one may act very foolishly and only find 
that out later?’ 

‘Loveday,’ said Dennis, after a moment’s consideration, ‘I 
ought not to have been left in the dark, not an hour. Had I 
known, you should not have returned here without your ring, and 
bearing your maiden name. [I shall never respect Constantine for 
having suffered this. A man should not allow the chance of a 
breath to fall on and sully the clear bright surface of his wife’s 
name. Constantine wilfully exposed it to a stain.’ 

‘Do not accuse him,’ exclaimed his sister, again clasping him 
in her arms, whilst her tears flowed. ‘I cannot bear it, Dennis. 
Remember what he is to me. We all make mistakes and rue 
them afterwards. Our judgments are at fault, not our hearts.’ 

Dennis stood up, folded his arms, and paced the room, with 
his head on his breast. 

‘We shall see what happens within three days,’ said he. ‘My 
mind misgives me. I do not trust him. But > He drew a 
long breath. ‘Is not this of a piece with all that comes on us? 
Everything, everything goes against us. . Why was I given 
talents, without a field in which to exercise them? What profits 
my study, when the patients turn to white witches, quack 
remedies, and ignorant pedants ? What will come of this mar- 
riage, kept concealed? No good. No good has ever come to us 
from anything we have taken in hand. Whatever we have set 
our hearts upon, if we have succeeded in securing it, has turned 
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to mockery and misery. We have not a chance—you or I. “ Man 
is born to misery as the sparks that fly upward,” said Job. It is 
not true of all. It is terribly true of some. Some men are born 
into the world with distorted legs or spines, and some with dis- 
torted prospects. With them everything goes perversely. Pro- 
vidence flouts and buffets them through life. Such are we—such 
am I. I am like a tortured, bullied dog, driven with a whip from 
corner to corner, lashed from one hiding-place to another, never 
allowed to lie down and bask in the sun without a cut of the 
cruel whip across him. We see happiness all about us, but it is 
not for us; ease and plenty for others, not for us; success for 
mountebanks and swindlers, not for us, true and sincere. For us, 
corroding care, disappointments everywhere ; thorns, not flowers ; 
bitterness, not honey ; shadow, and no light. The light and joy 
of life is flowing all about us, as the luminous waves to-night, but 
we cannot grasp and retain any of it. Rose asked me if I had 
tried, and she said, “ Do not wish it—it is not for you.”’ He sat 
down by the table, and pulled a needle from his sister’s workbox, 
then rolled up his sleeve of shirt and coat. Loveday did not 
notice him, she was looking into the fire. 

‘There are some,’ he went on, working with the needle, ‘to 
whom the world is full of blind lanes ; it is so to me ; nowhere do 
I find an opening where I may push my way. Everywhere am I 
brought up short against a dead wall. I have spent everything I 
possessed on my education and in buying this practice, and it 
searce keeps us alive and respectably dressed. What privations 
we have to endure, you and I know. Is there any chance of 
getting away? None. Ofa lightening in the horizon before us? 
None. Of our affairs becoming more easy, less of a strain? None. 
I know very well what will follow this disclosure. You, dear 
Loveday, you are, in your blind love, leading to the blank wall. 
Old Gaverock will blaze out in one of his fury fits, turn Constan- 
tine adrift, and give us notice to quit his cottage. Where to find 
another that will suit I do not know. Never mind. It is all 
part of the writing of bitter things in the scroll against us.’ He 
stood up and took down his powder-flask, took some of the powder, 
and rubbed it into his arm. 

‘What are you doing, Dennis? ’ asked his sister. 

‘Look!’ laughed the young doctor, bitterly, and held his arm 
to her. He had tattooed on it: ‘ Pas de chance.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


MOTHER AND SON. 


CONSTANTINE walked home in very troubled mood. He knew that 
he must tell his father what he had done, and he dreaded the 
result. Constantine had more refinement of mind and polish of 
taste than his elder brother, but he had not his frank and direct 
character. From childhood he had experienced his father’s bois- 
terous imperiousness, which had repelled and offended him. His 
mother, whose favourite son he was, had made much of him, and 
by humouring his fancies had endeavoured to compensate for the 
roughness of his father’s treatment. Constantine had no liking 
for out-of-door pastimes, for hunting, shooting, fishing, sailing, 
which all involved a good deal of exercise and labour. He liked to 
saunter in the sun, watching the workmen on the farm, or sit 
over the fire with a book. His father had no patience with inert- 
ness, being himself a man of effervescing energy, and he forced 
Constantine to accompany him with a gun after game, or with a 
net after fish, when the young fellow would have preferred to pick 
out a tune on the piano or count the sails on the horizon. When 
Constantine was put into a lawyer’s office, away from home and 
its uncongenial atmosphere, he felt the relief, but the relief was 
only partial. It would have been full but that it was associated 
with work, and that work was almost as repugnant to his taste as © 
boating and wrestling. The young man was finely and firmly 
built, as his brother Gerans, and would have been his match in 
athletic sports but for that physical indolence which is so fre- 
quently associated with superior mental culture. He preferred a 
book to a hunt, and a morning at the piano to a morning with a 
gun. In music he was self-taught, and he had made no profi- 
ciency, because too lazy to practise. He liked music because it 
pleased without exacting anything of him. In literature he read 
nothing that required close attention. He read for amusement— 
not for profit. 

His father’s roughness and his mother’s favouritism had com- 
bined to destroy the moral fibre of his character—to make him 
selfish, shifty, and insincere. Under different circumstances he 
would have been other. Circumstances with him, as with Dennis 
Penhalligan, had spoiled his life. 

When Constantine entered the hall of Towan, he found his 
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father by the fire, with a bottle of rum, a jug of hot water, a 
lemon, sugar, and glasses on the oak table. Gerans was standing 
and talking to him. 

‘I have been caught in a wave, and am drenched,’ said Con- 
stantine. ‘Lend mea coat, Gerans; my father tore my bottle- 
green, and this one is sopped. I have but two here.’ 

‘Come to the hearth,’ called Hender Gaverock. ‘A souse of 
salt, water seasons a man. Here is a hot fire to dry you from 
without, and here is hot fire to warm you within.’ 

‘I require a complete change,’ said Constantine. ‘I am 
drenched to the marrow of my bones.’ 

‘ Being made of sugar, you will melt. Get along with you!’ 
exclaimed the old man. ‘ Gerans, give him a dry suit; and then, 
Con, come back to us and join in a bowl of punch to welcome 
your return.’ 

Half an hour later the young man returned, reluctantly, but 
unable to disobey his father. He took his place by the fire. 

‘Well,’ shouted old Gaverock, ‘what have you learned at 
Exeter? (Can you indenture, indite, draw a mortgage, and exe- 
cute a conveyance ?’ 

‘I am learning my profession,’ answered Constantine. 

‘And unlearning what you have acquired here—how to ride a 
horse and steer a boat, eh ?’ 

‘No, father; these things are never unlearnt, any more than 
the art of swimming.’ 

‘I hope not. How many honest people have you cheated out 
of their estates? How many have you squeezed dry as I squeeze 
this lemon ?’ 

‘The profession of a lawyer is as honest as any other,’ said the 
young man. 

‘May be. All rogues—the parsons, the doctors, the gaugers, 
the lawyers. What!’—turning to his wife—‘no more rum? 
Only three drops in the bottle,eh? Put the stone jars in the 
boat to-morrow. I'll get more.’ 

‘Whither are you going, father ?’ asked Gerans. 

‘Going to take Con out sealing, to keep his hand in. You 
can’t come, Gerans; you must go to Wadebridge Fair and buy a 
horse. Con and I will run to Featherstone’s and fill the jars.’ 

‘I had rather not go to-morrow, father,’ began the second son ; 
but he was cut short by the old man. 

‘Golly!’ he exclaimed. ‘Are you come back to play the 
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piano and read poetry? Not so. You are returned to Towan to 
be tuned up to the proper pitch of manhood. You shall come 
with me to-morrow, and prove that you have not forgotten the 
management of a boat. Mother will want oil for the lamps, and 
Rose has been promised a pelisse of sealskin against the winter. 
Do you think to win your way to a girl’s heart with tum-tum and 
books? If you do you vastly mistake the sex. I am sixty-five, 
and know them thoroughly. Stand up,Con! Stand up, Gerans! 
Back against the wall, my lady, out of my path.’ 

The old man hooked his arms through those of his sons, 
taking one on each side, and strode with them up and down the 
hall—he in his great boots, and his long coat buttoned back 
behind, and with huge strides; Gerans in his riding-boots and 
breeches and short hunting-coat. 

‘Ha! ha!’ shouted the Squire. ‘About of a height, all 
three, are we not, mother? You won’t see such strapping fellows 
as we this side Bodmin. It is of me they draw their size and 
muscle and bone, as of me they take the name. There, sit down, 
boys, and drink. Mother, put your lips to the glass, to Con’s 
prosperity—and may he be the man in heart as he is in figure. 
Ah, Con! it will be no fault of mine if I do not make as tough an 
old Cornish bull-dog of you as your father is, your grandfather 
was, and your brother promises to become.’ 

The evening was spent in drinking punch and talking. Old 
Gaverock did more of both than his sons. He belonged to an 
order of men passing away at the beginning of this century—now 
completely gone. He was stiff-necked, and not to be turned from 
a purpose he had resolved on, even though his reason was con- 
vinced that it was unwise. Accustomed from youth to have his 
own way, finding no one to oppose him, he was ungovernable in 
his self-will. Living in a corner of England, away from civilising 
influences, unreached by the rising tide of culture, among men 
who drank and gambled, fought, wrestled, smuggled, and were 
not above reaping a harvest out of a wreck, he had little of the 
gentler elements of humanity in him. 

As he drank, he became more noisy, boastful, and headstrong. 
To Constantine his conduct was most repugnant. Gerans was 
accustomed to him, laughed, joked, took his father’s sallies good- 
humouredly, and was shocked at nothing. 

At last the old Squire rose, stamped, and said :— 

‘What, Con! scarce emptied your glass? Don’t you appre- 
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ciate the taste of smuggled rum punch in Exeter? Have you 
unlearned the liking for anything stronger than sour cider? It 
is time for bed. To-morrow early be up, and take with you 
Gerans’s gun. We will go after the seals.’ 

The Squire was not late to go to rest ; however much he drank, 
however merry he was, he knew his time for turning in between 
the blankets. He was an early riser. He was up at daybreak in 
summer, and before daybreak in winter, and therefore could not 
keep late hours at night. 

Soon after he had gone, Constantine sought his room. 
Gaverock was mistaken in supposing that he had not drunk. He 
had taken more than was customary with him, to drown the 
troubles that worried his mind, though not as much as behoved 
a proper Gaverock. He undressed and threw himself on his bed, 
and fell asleep, leaving his candle unextinguished. 

He had not been long asleep before the door was opened 
timidly, and his mother’s anxious face looked in. She alone in 
the house was not asleep. She was wont to sit up last, every 
night, to see that the fires and candles were extinguished. On 
her way to her room she observed the light under Constantine’s 
door, and she tapped. As there was no answer, she gently entered. 
She seated herself at his side, and stroked his disordered hair, then 
folded her hands in her lap, with her back to the candle, and 
patiently watched him. Tears were in her faded eyes, but she 
watched him with her whole soul, with every fibre of her heart, 
unable to satisfy the weary, hungry spirit of maternal love with 
the sight of her best-loved son. 

‘My boy, my dear, dear boy!’ she whispered. She had not 
seen him for a twelvemonth, and his reception at home was not 
such as to make him desirous of a repetition of visits. 

Mrs. Gaverock had led a life of care and pain. Only for a 
short moment had she known love, in the flowering of the wheat, 
in the first glow of youth and passion, and then her rough husband 
had thrust her on one side, that he might follow his favourite 
pursuits, which occupied his mind and filled his heart. Love is 
an episode in man’s life, it is the epic of woman’s soul. 

She—gentle, loving, patient—had nothing in common with 
Hender Gaverock, whose interests were all external to the house. 
She received from him many a hard word, and much neglect, more 
intolerable than ill-usage. | 

Her youth passed without pleasure. Her fresh cheeks faded, 
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unkissed, and her hair grew grey, uncaressed by loving hands. 
All her pride, all her love, her every hope, were wrapped up in 
her children, especially in Constantine. All that was sweet, and 
pure, and beautiful in her humble, womanly soul had flowed 
together to form one strong stream of motherly love. 

With self-devotion, fervour, tears, she had seen her sons grow 
up under her eyes ; she had watched them as the seamew watches 
with fluttering wings and beating heart over her young. By 
degrees Gerans was drawn from her, led by his father along his 
way, into his pursuits. Gerans was pliable, and an outdoor life 
congenial to him. For the Squire he entertained the most. pro- 
found admiration, and gave him unquestioning obedience. The 
softer-natured, more domestic Constantine was the light of her 
eyes and the signet on her heart. He was taken from her, and 
sent to a solicitor in Padstow. Then she saw him only when he 
returned on Saturday afternoon for the Sunday at home. Whilst 
he was in this office her weeks were consumed in longing for his 
return, and in mingled delight and disappointment when he was at 
home—delight at noticing his growth, his good-looks ; disappoint- 
ment at finding him less reliant on her, his one and only friend. 

After he had spent an apprenticeship at Padstow, he was sent, 
partly at her instance, to her brother, a solicitor, in Exeter. From 
that time she saw no more of him till his return that day. Now, 
quietly, when no one was by to observe her, and Hender was asleep 
unable to rebuke or ridicule her, she was able undisturbed to sit 
and watch with every pulsation of her heart the face of the boy 
she loved. 

The candle guttered into the socket and went out. She could 
see Constantine’s face no more. It mattered not, she could watch 
where he lay, and listen to his breath drawn evenly in sleep. His 
hand was outside the bedclothes. She timidly took it between 
her own. 

When he had arrived that day he had not shown great eager- 
ness to salute her; but then his father had interposed by calling 
on him to wrestle, and this had disturbed and annoyed him. For 
how many, many days had she counted on his return, and when 
he arrived it was to disappoint her! He had gone to bed without 
wishing her good-night and kissing her as in olden days. She 
excused him again—his father had kept him drinking till bed- 
time, and then had dismissed him fuddled and forgetful of his 
filial duties. 
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§ Mother !’ 

With a start she heard him speak. He was awake and looking 
at her. The night was not dark—a crescent moon was in the 
sky—and sufficient light flowed in at the window to allow of his 
distinguishing her, seated as she was between him and the light. 

‘I am here, Con! dear Con!’ she said, and pressed his hand. 
‘I hope I have not roused you from your sleep.’ 

‘I do not know what awoke me,’ he answered. ‘Perhaps it 
was your hand holding mine, perhaps it was disturbing dreams.’ 

‘Con,’ she said, ‘you went to bed without giving me a good- 
night and a kiss. Therefore I could not rest.’ 

‘Then, mother, stoop over me, and let me kiss you now,’ he 
said; and when she bent her head he put his arm round her 
neck, and drew her wet cheek down on his lips. ‘Mother, you 
have been crying!’ 

‘Yes, Con; crying with happiness to have you home again. 
You young people have many pleasures and many ambitions, but 
an old woman has only one—the pleasure of seeing her children, 
the ambition of seeing them happy and prosperous.’ 

‘Not much chance of prosperity for me, the younger son,’ said 
Constantine. ‘That is for Gerans. For me—as the paradise to 
which I must aspire—a pettifogging lawyer’s office.’ 

‘Don’t say that, Con; it is not so,’ said his mother, hurt at 
the contemptuous allusion to her brother. 

‘Whether I say it or not, it is true,’ he answered. 

‘You may be very happy and successful if you will,’ she said, 
speaking eagerly and pressing his hand. ‘Your father has not 
been careless of your welfare. On the contrary, he has provided 
for your future, and that is one reason why you were sent for 
home at present.’ 

‘How is that?’ asked Constantine sceptically. ‘I thought 
father had neither eyes nor thoughts for any but his first-born.’ 

‘You wrong him, Con. He is just; and he has formed a 
beautiful scheme for your advancement.’ 

‘ Tell it me, mother,’ asked the young man, sitting up in bed. 

‘You have seen Rose Trewhella ?’ 

‘Ta 

‘Is she not pretty? Is she not altogether charming ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I paid no particular attention to her qualities 
of face or mind.’ 

‘But you must do so, dear Con. She is not only very charm- 
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ing, sweet as her name implies, but also a bit of living, dancing 
sunlight ; and, what is more to the purpose, worth over four hun- 
dred pounds a year. Your father is her guardian and trustee, 
and he has made up his mind that you are to take her and her 
money, and so he will provide for you splendidly.’ 

Mrs. Gaverock, in the delight of her heart at the prospect, 
clapped her hands on that of her son. He took the opportunity 
to withdraw his hand. 

‘This is rank nonsense !’ he said. 

‘It is not nonsense, Con,’ she urged; ‘it is the best of common 
sense. What an excellent wife she will make! And your father 
says that you can sell her property at Kenwyn and Truro and 
buy Trevithick. By this means your estate will adjoin Towan, 
and we shall see you every day. Oh, Con! is not this purely 
beautiful ?’ 

‘ Has the young lady been consulted?’ asked Constantine. 

‘Oh no; but she is sure to acquiesce in the arrangement. Why, 
Con, any girl would be proud to have you.’ 

‘But I may not care for the girl.’ 

‘You must like Rose. She is so pretty, so pleasant. Besides, 
it is your father’s desire.’ 

Constantine threw himself down on the bed angrily. 

‘I cannot! I will not!’ 

‘ But, Con, your father has resolved on it; and what he makes 
up his mind to must be carried out.’ 

‘I cannot! I will not!’ 

‘Why? For Heaven’s sake do not say “I cannot” to him— 
it would make him furious. Oh, Con, reconsider! Do not stand in 
your own light.’ 

‘I have already done so,’ answered Constantine. ‘I have stood 
in my own light so effectually that I am out in the dark and cold. 
Curse it! I can not take Miss Trewhella and her four hundred, 
because I am married already; and I will not, for the other good 
reason that bigamy is punishable with transportation. I will tell 
you no more. Leave me. I am tired and want sleep. The 
particulars you shall know another time.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 





CALABLOGIE. 


WE went to Calabogie, as one of the party justly remarked, ‘ with 
regal magnificence.’ And this is how we came to go there. 

I happened casually to observe one morning at lunch, to one 
of the Directors of the Kingston and Pembroke Railway, that I 
should very much like before leaving Canada to see something of 
the perfectly wild back country. ‘ Why, certainly,’ answered the 
genial Director with American promptitude, ‘you’d better take 
our private car, and go camping out at Calabogie. Come down 
to-morrow and look at the car in the depot; and, whenever you 
like, we'll hitch it on to the 1.15 train, and shunt you and your 
party off on a siding in the wildest country you ever set eyes upon.’ 

I am not accustomed, myself, to regal magnificence; and I 
confess just at first this lordly offer quite took my breath away, as 
might naturally be expected from a humble journalist. I hesi- 
tated about going down to the depot, and quietly inspecting the 
Director’s carriage, as if I were a prince of the blood or a 
Manchester cotton lord. But an Authority in my family, aged 
eight years and a quarter, overheard the cordial invitation, and 
was not to be put off with pleas of modesty. ‘How about 
Calabogie, papa?’ he asked me so frequently before breakfast, that 
I had no choice left but to go off at last and make arrangements 
for our proposed excursion. 

When I got to the depot I was duly introduced to the car in 
question, and once more appalled at my own magnificence. That 
was a car—the Director’s carriage on the Kingston and Pembroke! 
It was a house in miniature! A house on wheels, with every 
possible department of domestic economy included within its 
wooden walls. At the back of all it had a servants’ compartment, 
with a berth for the cook and another for the porter. Then came 
the kitchen, with stove and cooking utensils, and an ice-cupboard 
and wine-cellar ; the latter, as my good friend the Director at once 
demonstrated to me, amply supplied with every alcoholic neces- 
sary of life from Old Rye to champagne and claret. Moreover, he 
confided to me the key of the cellar. Beyond the kitchen stood 
the sleeping apartment, making up eight comfortable berths for 
the Quality; and beyond the berths again came lavatories and 
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dressing-rooms, with all the most advanced appliances of modern 
sanitation. Last of all we reached the drawing- and dining-room, 
with a big movable dinner-table, and easy chairs, camp stools, 
and couches, not fastened rigidly to the floor as in the ordinary 
Pullman, but free and unrestrained, so that the Quality aforesaid 
might sit about in groups at afternoon tea with as perfect ease as 
in its own drawing-room. Altogether, as I looked round upon 
that palatial private car, I began to realise the truth and applica- 
bility of the delicious advertisement we had seen plastered every- 
where over the hoardings of Montreal, and which ran somewhat 
after this amusing fashion :— 


‘ How high we live,’ said the Prince to the Duke, ‘in a Canada 
Pacific Dining-room Car !’ 

‘ How very, very high!’ said the Duke to the Prince. 

‘I am unaccustomed to such luxury,’ said the Prince to the 
Duke. 


I am not a prince, but I was certainly unaccustomed to such 
luxury in travelling as was forced upon my acceptance by the 
generous hospitality of my Canadian acquaintances. 

However, as the Authority imperatively demanded that we 
should go to Calabogie, I pocketed my natural shrinking from the 
burden of a greatness unto which I was not born, and we started 
off gaily next morning, eight in party (I am not sure that I ought 
not under such circumstances to say ‘in my suite’), en rowte for 
Calabogie. We had a cook to superintend our creature comforts, 
and a Pullman conductor to make up our berths at night; and we 
felt like Oriental despots in our pride as we contemplated the miser- 
able every-day occupants of the mere common first-class carriages. 

At this point of my exposition, by the way, it begins to strike 
me that there may perhaps be some uninstructed persons (say in 
the remoter parts of Cornwall, or among the Gaelic-speaking 
crofters of the Isle of Skye) who have never heard of Calabogie, 
and are ignorant of the precise geographical bearings of the 
Kingston and Pembroke Railway by which we reached it. In- 
excusable as such ignorance may be, I hold it churlish to refuse in- 
formation to my fellow-creatures—indeed, I have sometimes been 
accused by my friends of too liberally bestowing it upon them— 
and therefore I will explain that the Kingston and Pembroke 
Railway is one of the new lines in connection with the Canada 
Pacific, that it runs due north from the lower end of Lake Ontario 
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into the recesses of the Upper Ottawa Valley, and that it cuts 
across some of the wildest and most romantic country in all the 
boundless St. Lawrence basin. Calabogie Lake, I may further 
mention, is a beautiful little sheet of water, formed by an expan- 
sion of the Madawaska River, one of the head-waters of the Ottawa, 
among the unsophisticated and forest-clad ranges of the Lau- 
rentian Hills. And finally, lest I should seem to be proud, I will 
candidly confess that I myself had never heard either of Calabogie 
or the Madawaska until my friend the Director called my attention 
that day at lunch to their eminent suitability for a camping-out 
expedition in the untutored woodlands. 

Our journey ran backward from Kingston and that narrow 
fringe of European civilisation along the Lake shore, which con- 
stitutes the entire Canada of practical life, into a rude and half- 
occupied farming country, that soon degenerated into log huts 
and almost unbroken primeval forest. As we surveyed the line 
from the observation platform in the rear of our car, under the 
cloudless blue of Canadian summer, even the snake fences and the 
creeper-clad telegraph poles looked pretty enough in their raw, 
crude fashion ; but the wooden wall raised on either side to check 
the tremendous crushing snow-drifts of January gave us some 
hint of what the district must look like in winter. As we rolled 
on northward, we soon began to leave even backwoods villages 
well behind us, and to reach the region of scattered clearings 
among the inhospitable granite ridges of the Laurentian system. 

Stranger country than that Laurentian range it would be 
hard to find, even among the marvellous rocks and mountains of 
stupendous America. It is, in fact, a very ancient Alpine or 
Himalayan chain, the oldest range of hills now subsisting upon 
the face of our planet. Ages before the rudiments of the great 
European and Asiatic mountain systems had been raised above the 
surface of primzeval seas, the Laurentian peaks hid their jagged 
summits among the rolling clouds of a pre-Cambrian atmosphere. 
From that day to this, the ceaseless action of wind and rain and 
ice and torrent has worn them down and ground them to atoms, 
till now nothing but the bare stumps remain, the basal wreck of 
those once majestic mountain masses. It was the great Ice Age 
that completed their ruin: the huge ice-tields of that frozen 
epoch moved slowly and remorselessly over the granitic peaks, 
planing them all off to a smooth rounded surface, and leaving 
them at last a mighty maze of undulating rocky billows, bosses 
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of polished gneiss interspersed everywhere with deep and basin- 
like combes or hollows. Thick forest scrub alternates on the ridges 
with beautiful rounded slopes of naked granite: in the troughs 
between, innumerable lakes, studded with rocky islets, form a 
vast network of tangled waterways, through which a canoe can 
wind its tortuous way, among exquisite scenery, from the valley 
of the St. Lawrence to the head-waters of the Ottawa and the 
tributaries of the Manitoba rivers. 

Curiously enough, while tourists by the thousand visit 
annually the flat scenery of the St. Lawrence itself, and the 
monotonous shores of the Great Lakes, this wild and fascinating 
maze of minor tarns and lakelets in the hill country to the rear 
is hardly known even by name as yet to English visitors or 
American summer residents. The Thousand Islands are covered 
to-day with the light and graceful chalets, where wealthy New 
Yorkers and cultivated Bostonians flee from the sultry August 
dust of their own sweltering cities ; but hardly any one goes as yet 
among the infinitely more beautiful and wilder scenery of the 
Laurentian region. Yet the fact is that in this neglected back 
country may be found such a wonderful intermixture of land and 
water, such an extraordinary mingling of lake and island, bay and 
promontory, as not even Killarney or the Scotch Highlands can 
at all equal. In almost any part of the inland lake district of 
Canada it is impossible, for hundreds of miles together, to go 
more than a mile or so in a straight line, in any direction, without 
coming upon some beautiful tarn or lakelet, smiling unseen in 
the profound hollow of a deep ice-worn granite basin. Calabogie 
Lake is one of these; and though now most of the tarns are almost 
nameless even on the maps, and quite unknown save to hunters 
and lumberers, the time is not far distant when they will all be 
studded with summer cottages, and alive with canoes, sailing 
craft, and steam launches, 

At Sharbot Lake, three hours or so from Kingston, we crossed 
the line of the Canadian Pacific. There is something very startling 
in the suddenness with which, after traversing so wide a tract of 
wilderness, one comes unexpectedly upon the platforms and wait- 
ing rooms of a great, busy, bustling railway junction. Elsewhere 
along the Kingston and Pembroke line the stations were of the 
most primitive and backwoods classification. Nobody took care - 
of them: booking-clerk, station-master, policeman, and porters 
were all alike absent. The station consisted in each case of a 
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simple wooden shed, perched by itself in the midst of the forest, 
where some rough road or lumberman’s trail crossed the path of 
the railway. Within, a red flag hung on a shelf. When a 
passenger from the clearings scattered through the bush wished 
the train to stop and take him on, he held out the flag and waved 
it frantically as the engine approached him. When a person ‘on 
board’ wished to be set down, he gave notice to the conductor as 
that functionary made his way up and down the long open car- 
riages. But at Sharbot Lake we burst once more upon a little 
sporadic island of advanced civilisation in that wide sea of un- 
tutored barbarism. The Canadian Pacific train was in waiting at 
the junction station, with its handsome equipment of drawing- 
room cars, the finest rolling stock on any railway in the world ; 
and boys offered us the latest Montreal or Toronto papers at that 
oasis of culture, as calmly as if we had been merely stopping at 
Crewe or Didcot. Yet, even now, Sharbot Lake has but a tiny 
village of wooden shanties by the side of a romantic island-studded 
sheet of water; and all its steep craggy shores are covered still 
with a glorious covering of Canadian forest. 

At Sharbot, however, we saw the very last of civilisation. Beyond 
that point the log huts themselves ceased abruptly, and we found 
ourselves in the midst of unadulterated nature. Not even a fence 
shut in the railway. It pursued its way through a dense jungle, 
where marsh and lake alternated rapidly with the successive 
rounded ridges of the Laurentian granite. Bears and deer 
abounded in the woods; and our Authority was immensely 
delighted when the superintendent of the line, who strolled in 
casually from the front cars to see how we were faring, told him 
strange stories of the cow-catcher pushing aside wapiti and black 
bear in cold weather from in front of the engine. At one point, 
that nothing might be wanting to the veritable backwoodsiness of 
our trip, the forest was on fire; and at another we could see the 
flames remorselessly consuming a settler’s cabin in one of the 
beautiful wooded hollows between the barren rocky ridges. 

At last, one broad lake, more beautiful and girt with higher 
hills than all the rest, swept into view; and our friend the 
superintendent laconically observed—‘ Calabogie.’ 

In two minutes the engine had shunted us quietly into a 
siding, and sped away once more on its path northward, leaving 
us alone with nature and the solitude. There we remained during 
the rest of our stay in the Calabogie neighbourhood. 
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There was something very strange and delightful in this curi- 
ous feeling of having brought with us all the means and appliances 
of an advanced culture into the very heart of the Canadian back- 
woods. Calabogie Lake itself lay almost beyond the pale of 
American civilisation. At the foot of the lake, indeed, a party of 

.lumberers (mostly half-breeds) had pitched their camp, and the 
white canvas of their picturesque tents gave a pleasant sense of 
human companionship to the pretty view in that direction. Close 
by the camp stood a brandnew sawmill—that first and earliest 
symptom of man’s approaching dominion over nature; and not 
far from the siding where our car was shunted, one solitary farm 
had effected a single tentative clearing by the edge of the water. 
But the upper end of the lake was still as wild and untamed as 
ever, and just as we approached it a bald-headed eagle rose with 
a scream from the rocky headland on which he had pitched bis 
eyrie. It was curious to turn from this unwonted scene of pure 
nature and find ourselves practically housed in a comfortable town 
drawing-room, attended by trained and obsequious servants, and 
supplied with everything that heart could desire from Veuve 
Cliquot to Huntley and Palmer’s biscuits. 

Calabogie Lake, as we found on further exploration, is a sheet 
of water some three or four miles long, occupying a basin in the 
granite range, and surrounded by hills which rise on the southern 
side, so far as one could judge by the eye alone, to a height of 
some thousand or fifteen hundred feet. The lumberers supplied 
us with a couple of boats for our excursions; for, not being to the 
manner born, we declined the uncertain delights of birch-bark 
canoes, in which our half-breed friends themselves preferred to run 
the roaring rapids of the Madawaska. These boats were in their 
own way redolent of the backwoods; they were apparently built 
after a twelfth-century model, and seemed to represent a com- 
promise between the sea snakes of the Norwegian Vikings and the 
Venetian gondola of the present century. Like their owners they 
were half-breeds, indicative of an intermediate stage between 
the dug-out canoe and the punt of later European civilisation. 
Nevertheless, they were easy to manage, though heavy to pull, 
and with their aid we fished and explored to our hearts’ content in 
the lake itself and in its tributary river. We trolled for our own 
black bass for breakfast, and found the unsophisticated fish rose to 
the spoon with far greater readiness than the educated and suspi- 
cious inhabitants of the too civilised St. Lawrence reaches, Black 
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bass, indeed, is a fine game fish; he bites plentifully, but not too 
easily, and he requires to be played with a just appreciation of 
his personal character. He is eminently the ‘ Artful Dodger’ of 
the American lakes: keep the line tight upon him, no matter how 
he plunges, and sooner or later you are sure to land him; but 
once allow it to slacken for a moment, and he extricates himself 
at once as if by magic, like Mr. Maskelyne in the famous cupboard 
trick, and darts off like lightning to his native recesses. 

The Madawaska district is all still entirely given up to the 
trade of lumbering, and so is as yet forest-clad throughout. Above 
the lake, the river forms some magnificent rapids, and a mile or 
two farther up occurs a splendid cataract, known to the lumber- 
men as the High Falls. Having heard of its name and fame from 
the local population of one small boy, we started out one cloudy 
morning to make our way to it through the wild woods. We 
had breakfasted excellently in our temporary home off fresh fish, 
coffee, eggs, and rolls, and we embarked in two of the nondescript 
gondolas with the delightful sense of exploring a scene for which 
as yet there was no guide-book. Rowing across past craggy 
island and steep promontory to the head of the lake, we found our 
progress up the mouth of the Madawaska temporarily blocked by 
a ‘drive’ of timber. The whole width of the river—-say a quarter 
of a mile or more——was occupied by a floating mass of thickly 
wedged logs, so tight packed that it seemed impossible at first 
sight to force a way through them. Fortunately for us, however, 
our half-breed friends were on the spot at the moment ; and it was 
beautiful to see the rapid dexterity with which they opened out a 
passage for us through the seemingly hopeless barrier. They 
were shod with shoes supplied with iron spikes, much like 
cricketers’, and they carried each an iron-tipped pole, for pushing 
aside and severing the logs. Jumping lightly from baulk to baulk 
of the floating timber, they soon opened out a navigable channel 
for us; and as we passed through the lumber drive by the strait 
thus produced, we emerged into the gorge of the Madawaska. 

It was none of it very exciting or adventurous, of course—not 
in the least like Central Africa or the Arctic regions—but to our 
English ideas it was all so fresh and strange and novel that we 
enjoyed it quite as much as if the place had been alive with red 
Indians, buffaloes, wolverenes, and pumas. Indeed, so far as one 
middle-aged member of the party was concerned, I will venture 
to say we enjoyed it in fact a great deal better. The Authority 
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thought otherwise. He thirsted for a bear to come and molest 
us. Not satisfied with eagles, minks, squirrels, and musk-rats, of 
which there were plenty, he insisted upon having a real live car- 
nivore. He wanted a bear. The real live carnivore never turned 
up; but the consciousness that he might possibly come and knock 
at the door of our car in the small hours of the morning gave the 
Authority the keenest pleasure. We did not interfere with his 
innocent enjoyment; we left him his bear to gloat over in ima- 
gination in the night watches. 

Above the timber drive, a beautiful row brought us soon to the 
foot of the rapids—magnificent rapids, alone worth all the journey 
to Calabogie. Just as we reached them, a birch-bark canoe, lightly 
guided by a half-breed with his Indian paddle, glided rapidly 
down, and shot past us into the middle of the river. It was at 
the very spot where a painter would have placed it. We felt 
ourselves really in the midst of the forest. 

At the rapids we disembarked, and, leaving our gondolas to 
take care of themselves by the river’s edge, struck off along the 
stream to look for the falls. A trail led through the woods, the 
lumbermen told us; but either we missed it, or else our view of 
what constitutes a trail differed fundamentally from the lumber- 
man standard. At any rate, we made our way through what 
seemed to our unaccustomed eyes a trackless jungle; and if they 
make them any tracklesser anywhere, I for one don’t want to investi- 
gate them. Presently we came upon more fine rapids, boiling and 
seething down a rocky gorge; and some of our party, satisfied 
with small things, believed we had reached the High Falls them- 
selves. But a Canadian friend who accompanied us, better versed 
in aboriginal conceptions, scorned the notion: a lumberman, he 
said, would never speak of that as a fall; he would call it ‘a bit 
of a current.’ So we toiled on for a mile or two farther through 
the dense bush, a veritable forest of broken-down moss-grown 
logs, with interspersed vegetation of luxuriant ferns and exquisite 
trailing plants, till we reached the bank of an impassable little 
torrent. Here, I regret to say, a misunderstanding occurred. 
We men, as we envisaged the matter to ourselves, with noble self- 
denial took upon ourselves the thankless task of pioneer explorers, 
marched up the torrent in search of a broken tree lying across its 
course to serve as a bridge, and, having at last surmounted the 
obstacle, pushed boldly through the woodland in the direction of 
the sound of rushing waters. Ten minutes’ struggle through the 
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pathless bush brought us at last face to face with a great cataract, 
and we stood breathless in front of the finest fall, save only Mont- 
morenci (for I don’t consider Niagara at all in the running), that 
we had yet seen on the American continent. 

When we returned triumphant, however, our quest accom- 
plished, to fetch the ladies of our party, whom we had left sitting 
at their leisure on the fallen trunks, and discussing biscuits, we 
found, to our dismay, that they took quite a different view of the 
situation. Instead of gratitude, we got nothing but reproaches. 
We horrid men had gone off and left them alone in the wild woods, 
to the mercy of eagles, half-breeds, and lumbermen. Suppose a 
bear had come down and chased them! Suppose a forest fire had 
swooped down upon them unexpectedly from behind! Suppose 
we had never been able to find them again! Such unmanly and 
unmannerly conduct had never been heard of. We were terribly 
crestfallen. Expecting to be received with effusion and acclama- 
tion as the discoverers of a practicable path to the High Falls, 
we received instead nothing but heaped-up scorn and contumely. 
To go away and leave five lone women in the woods by themselves 
—it was quite unpardonable. Never again will I accept the réle 
of the noble explorer. I had got myself wet through with mingled 
heat and exertion, not to mention the torrent, in my zeal for the 
common good, and this was all the thanks I received for it. Isat 
down upon one of the fallen logs, and consoled myself sardonically 
with true philosophy and a glass of claret. 

However, the matter was amicably settled at last, and by dint 
of much jumping, and holding of hands from log to log and 
stepping-stone to stepping-stone, we piloted our party successfully 
in the end across the roaring little torrent. Thence we struck up 
the river to the falls, and were finally rewarded for all our trouble 
by everybody’s delight and surprise at that magnificent cataract. 
It was something to think that we were’probably the first tourists 
who had ever come to gaze for pure pleasure upon those roaring, 
seething masses of white foam and emerald-green water. When 
all the world, in twenty years, has been to see that well-known sight, 
the Falls of the Madawaska, and has stopped at the comfortable 
Calabogie Hotel, making up 500 beds, on the hill-top above the 
rapids, it will be something to say, ‘I went to Calabogie when all 
around was primeval forest, and when we picked our way from the 
lake to the falls over mouldering trunks and granite boulders.’ 
Pleasant, too, to return (by gondola, of course), after our hot 
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and tiring scramble through the woods, to a well-zooked dinner in 
our palace-car, with good meat kept cool on the ice, and home- 
made bread from ourownoven. There are joys in ‘roughing it’ ; 
but after one has attained middle age, I confess I prefer rough- 
ing it personally in a good hotel and with a good dinner. Our 
Calabogie trip combined all the advantages of the wild woods and 
a Parisian cuisine. 

The lower end of the lake debouches by a couple of fine gorges, 
round a rocky island, into two divided branches of the Madawaska. 
We had rowed down in this direction, trolling before breakfast in 
search of our daily bread, or, to put it more accurately, of our 
daily black bass, and were gliding along upon a swift current very 
comfortably, when I happened to look ahead from my seat in the 
stern, and observe a white line upon the water in front of me. 
‘Breakers ahead!’ I shouted hastily ; and my companion and the 
Authority, who held the oars, both stood up and looked quickly in 
front of them. We were just in time to turn her bow with a rush 
to the shore, and avoid the tremendous rapids that opened up 
ahead of us. We got out, and, mounting a rugged little granite 
knoll, we looked down upon a tumbling sea of waters, dashed 
helter-skelter through a narrow channel, and stretching as far as 
the eye could reach along the bed of the river. There was some- 
thing very fascinating to the European mind in thus finding 
out one’s own way through a region unexplored by guide-books 
and tourists. Of course it was only very amateur exploring. I 
don’t for a moment pretend it would compare favourably with 
Kilimandjaro or the Rocky Mountains; but I can safely say it was 
very different from anything I have ever happened to come across 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Bayswater or South Kensington. 

These lower rapids, as we afterwards ascertained, extend in 
one unbroken succession for twenty miles below Calabogie ; and 
the twenty miles, I am credibly informed, can be shot by a birch- 
bark canoe in eighteen minutes. That is a fearful pace; every 
bit as fast as a carrier pigeon, and a great deal faster than an 
English express train. I didn’t try the experiment myself; I was 
quite content to accept it upon hearsay authority. In the in- 
terests of English literature, and of a leading insurance company 
in which I hold a policy, I decline to trust myself to birch-bark 
canoes upon Canadian rivers. They are picturesque, but they are 
not copper-bottomed ; and their equilibrium (especially when I am 
in one) is distinctly what the natural philosophers call unstable. 
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It was in the shades of evening, however, that Calabogie 
looked its best. Then the sunset hues spread crimson and purple 
glories upon the rounded outlines of the granite hills. Then the 
bare trunks of the burnt trees that stood out boldly against the 
distant sky-line were etched in solemn black upon a dazzling 
background of molten gold. Then the white tents of the lum- 
berers glowed pink and ruddy in the reflected sunlight, and the 
wings of the herons, as they rose from the marsh, grew more like 
the pinions of an ibis or a flamingo in flaming red against the 
eastern horizon. A hum of innumerable insects—many of them, 
I regret to say, bloodthirsty mosquitoes—filled the summer air. 
The loud laugh of the loon and the solemn droning of the bull- 
frogs kept up a perpetual concert with the shrill monotone of 
the katydids and the cicadas. Fish leaped plashing from the 
silent waters. Stars came out slowly overhead, and fireflies, to 
rival them, flitted planet-like over the reflecting marshes. The 
mosquito-hawk uttered his plaintive scream above the tall trec- 
tops; and far away, across the calm waters, the voices of the lum- 
berers (singing ‘ Three Little Maids’) just served to remind us of 
human companionship. Inside, the lamp was lighted and the 
table spread. Botanical specimens were identified and sketches 
finished. At last we crept quietly into our comfortable berths, 
and all was still, save the low buzz that proclaimed the hateful 
presence of the mosquito. At one in the morning, the solitary 
southward train rushed by in the dark, and shook us in our 
siding ; then Calabogie sank to sleep for good, and even the emu- 
lous bull-frogs forgot to rival the alternate strains of Melibceus and 
Corydon in the Virgilian Eclogues. 

Alas, how fast events move in this hurrying, scurrying nine- 
teenth century of ours! Six weeks after we returned to civilisa- 
tion, I read in the papers that arrangements were being made for 
erecting a new wooden Methodist chapel at Calabogie. Even 
supposing, which is, to say the least of it, improbable, that all the 
lumberers are devout Wesleyans, where on earth, I should like to 
know, is the congregation going to come from? But, indeed, 
when I next visit Calabogie, I fully expect to be received in the 
rotunda of a big modern American hotel, at five dollars a day, and 
to have the searching glare of the electric light turned in full 
force from a dozen arcs upon my poor dusty and travel-stained 
habiliments. The march of civilisation is nowadays performed to 
double-quick time, and its intrusive toe already kibes the silent 
purlieus of the lonely Madawaska. 
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GIFTED childhood has never been without its ardent admirers. In 
the literature of the East we have the stories of the wondrous 
childish wisdom of Gautama, Confucius, and other intellectual 
leaders. Classical literature records the youthful achievements 
of Aristophanes, Pliny the younger, and others. And modern 
writings are still richer in the tradition of juvenile talent. Be- 
sides the many anecdotes strewn over the biographies of great 
men there are volumes specially devoted to setting forth the 
wonders of the young intellect. Of these the most memorable 
perhaps is the collection of ancient and modern stories made by 
M. Adrien Baillet.! Here the exploits of early talent are amply 
done justice to, so that, however great the reader’s capacity for 
the delights of the marvellous, it is pretty certain to be sufti- 
ciently gratified. 

To the genuine worshipper of youthful genius these records, 
highly impressive as they are, have one drawback. In too many 
cases they seem to magnify the exploits of the juvenile intellect 
not so much for their own worth’s sake, as for their supposed sig- 
nificance as an omen of a later and mature distinction. Now to 
one who feels the potent charm of childish talent, the future of 
the little hero is a matter of indifference. He is quite at liberty, 
if he thinks it worth while, to grow into an adult celebrity, like 
Giotto, Mozart, Pope, and many another; or he may, after attain- 
ing to youth’s leadership, prefer to fall back into the rank and file 
of unknown men, as the learned boy that Pepys tells us of, who, 
after earning renown at the early age of eleven for his gigantic 
feats in scholarship, settled down in early manhood to the snug 
privacy of a country living ; or finally, contented with youth’s dis- 
tinction, he may deem it best to forsake the earthly scene alto- 
gether. Rightly considered, the lustre of childish talent needs 
not the addition of the more diffused and vulgar splendour of 
adult fame. 

The most perfectly loyal tribute to the childish king is pro- 
1 Des enfans devenus célébres par leurs études ou par leurs écrits. Paris, 1688. 


A later but less extensive collection is that of G. M. Bourelly, Cento Biograsie 
di fanciulli illustri Italiani. Milan, 1867, 
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bably to be found in the story of those gifted ones who, having 
been too much beloved of the gods, died in youth. For here we 
may be sure not only that the young hero is extolled for what he 
already is and not for what he is to be, but that the record of his 
doings is wholly a testimony to others’ veneration and not the 
outcome of manhood’s retrospective vanity. And such unimpeach- 
able records exist. Here, however, we must further distinguish. 
Not every biography of splendid youthful talent cut short by 
death is a perfect example of homage to the supreme rank of the 
child-king. Thus the story of the gifted young painter and 
novelist, O. Madox Brown, cut off in his adolescence when just 
about to seize the glory of manhood’s fame, owes much of its 
fascination to the pathos of that event. What we want is a 
chronicle of a great child who died before there was time to think 
of a later career, and who is therefore plainly immortalised in 
virtue of his young achievements. 

Of such perfect tributes to the genius of childhood the number 
seems to be very small. At least the present writer has only 
succeeded in unearthing two examples. ‘The earlier of these is a 
German work bearing the elaborate title, ‘ Life, Deeds, Travels, 
and Death of a very wise and very nicely behaved four-year-old 
child, Christian Heinrich Heineken, of Liibeck,’ described by his 
tutor, Christian von Schéneich, and published in Gottingen in 
1779. The other work is from the pen of an Englishman. It is 
entitled, ‘A Father’s Memoirs of his Child,’ by Benjamin Heath 
Malkin, Esq., and was published in 1806. 

The second of these should, as a father’s offering, be scanned 
with a charitable eye; and it sorely needs this forbearance. The 
English reader of to-day, whose love of the marvellous has been 
regaled by the stories of the fabulous erudition of Master J. S. 
Mill, Master W. Rowan Hamilton, and other childish worthies, 
obstinately refuses to be startled by the information that at the 
age of three and a half Master Malkin could read any English 
book without hesitation and knew the Greek letters. Nor when 
he recalls others who have lisped in numbers is he likely to be 
profoundly moved by little Malkin’s first poetic effort, a versified 
psalm composed at the age of seven. 

It is otherwise with the biography of the Liibeck child. 
This is written by a tutor who may be supposed to have known 
something of ordinary childish powers. And the subject of the 
memoir appears to have been in every way worthy of the post- 
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humous honour paid to him. He is a giant among childish 
heroes, whether we consider his faculty of learning or his yet more 
impressive power of original utterance. And then his title to 
the fame that he so well deserves was wholly won in four short 
years, or, to be exact, four years, four months, and twenty-one days. 
Altogether the biography of Master Heineken very well satisfies the 
conditions of a spontaneous and sincere tribute to childish great- 
ness, and as such it has been selected as the theme of this paper. 

Before entering upon the contents of the record a word or two 
may be said about the biographer. The parents of this astound- 
ing child are to be congratulated on their discernment in having 
entrusted their precious offspring to one who was so completely 
worthy of the high office. Herr von Schéneich, as his name re- 
minds us, was not a common tutor. And to the nobility of title 
there corresponded a nobility of mind, a susceptibility to grand 
ideas. In the infant of Liibeck he recognised with a fine peda- 
gogie eye a miracle of nature, at the performance of which he 
might play a subordinate but still a distinguished part. Like 
every pedagogue worthy of the name he had a system, and in the 
richly endowed baby Heineken he saw a unique opportunity of fully 
developing its possibilities. Inasmuch, moreover, as the Liibeck 
child had a thirst for learning worthy of an Erasmus, his tutor 
was able to apply his peculiar principles with the minimum risk 
of appearing to force the development of the budding intellect. 

As a biographer Herr von Schoneich is much to be commended. 
He is human, and naturally does not forget to remind his readers 
now and again of his own part in the production of the infant- 
marvel. Thus in the preface he modestly alludes to his own 
function when he asserts that the subject of his story ‘is indis- 
putably one of the most wonderful phenomena that psychology 
and pedagogy have supplied since Adam’s creation.’ Neverthe- 
less, he does not disagreeably push himself into the foreground of 
his picture, to the detriment of the principal figure. He writes 
of his subject with an enthusiasm that seems half the passionate 
delight of a savant in discovering a rare and priceless specimen, 
and half the more elemental human emotion of baby-worship. 
This gives much of the charm to the narrative. The tutor notes 
down every detail of the sublime child’s life with that unquestion- 
ing and impartial admiration that marks the true courtier. Not 
Boswell himself hung on the utterances of his hero with a greater 
avidity than that of our Liibeck tutor. 
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The very form of the biography attests the true appreciation 
of infantine greatness. The author sees that where such an 
abundant harvest of intellectual achievement is ripened and 
gathered in the brief season of infancy months must count for 
years, and years for Shakspeare’s ‘ages.’ Hence he appropriately 
divides his narrative into sixteen books. A like penetration shows 
itself in the arrangement of the matter. Thus by devoting only 
two chapters to the first three years and reserving fourteen for the 

“last, the biographer seems to tell us that in Master Heineken’s 
case the fourth year represents in its maturity and productiveness 
the adolescence and manhood of the ordinary and more diffuse 
life. In truth, as we shall see, this last epoch of the child’s 
existence covered both the Wanderjahre and the Meisterjahre 
of human life. It was then that the phenomenal child left his 
peaceful Liibeck home, in order to see the world ; it was then that 
he gave the most signal proofs of that profundity of wisdom which 
places him among the select group of the unforgotten. But we 
are anticipating. 

The illustrious child of whom we speak was born in Liibeck 
on February 6, 1721. The date of his birth, it may be said in 
passing, intervened between those of two more widely known 
German scholars, viz. Winckelmann, born in 1717, and his dis- 
ciple Lessing, born in 1729. We are told that the privileged 
father of the child was a painter; but, as nothing further is said 
about him, we may infer that he had little to do with bringing 
up or bringing out the infant-wonder. Possibly the good man 
felt inadequate to deal with the preternatural abilities of little 
Christian, and more perplexed than elated by his good fortune. 
If so, he only resembled other unappreciative fathers of talented 
children. However this may have been, Christian, when literally 
a babe and suckling, was handed over to a tutor. How far the 
learned man undertook the physical as well as the mental nurture 
of the child is not distinctly stated, but we are led to conjecture 
that his influence extended over the whole ofits marvellous being. 

The reader might not unnaturally wonder whether the tutorial 
authority ever came into collision with that of the mother and the 
nurse, but our biographer does not satisfy such curiosity. In any 
case the ardent pedagogue could not have met with any serious 
opposition from the conventional rulers of the nursery, for by the 
end of the first year he is able to report very tangible results of his 
educational system. This date is an epoch-making one, even in 
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the life of the ordinary child, and in Christian’s case it was signalised 
by the completion of the first stadium of the curriculum. His 
baby head, we are proudly told, had taken in and absorbed all the 
principal stories of the Old Testament. From this point on, the 
progress of this extraordinary mind is carefully noted. Thus we read 
that in the eighteenth month the child vanquished the remaining 
stories of the Old Testament, and by the end of the following 
month had added to his intellectual trophies the narrative of the 
New Testament. Sacred history was followed by profane, so that 
by the age of two and a half the little scholar had learnt the 
history of the ancient world together with universal geography. 
This part of the curriculum was completed by linguistic studies 
which culminated in the imposing result of a Latin vocabulary of 
8,000 words. 

It would be easy for the outsider to pass unfavourable criti- 
cisms on the method adopted by Herr von Schéneich. Why, it 
may be asked, was little Christian plunged into the remote and 
shadowy region of ancient history before knowing anything of the 
past of his own country, and when, too, there were in his native 
town so many picturesque relics of that past which might have 
served at once as object-lessons and as a means of awakening 
the historical sense of the child? In answer to this it may be 
enough to remind the reader that our worthy pedagogue lived 
before the age of Pestalozzi and the object-lesson, and that, after 
all, a method of instruction that seems unnatural and inverted 
when applied to ordinary capacity may, for aught we know, have 
been quite legitimate and appropriate in the case of one endowed 
with such extraordinary powers as those of our hero. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the system, it is apparent 
that Herr von Schéneich was bent on making his pupil a scholar 
with a mind steeped in the lore of books. Now scientific men 
tell us that learning by heart is among all intellectual exer- 
cises one of the most fatiguing to the brain, and, though little 
Christian’s organ was no doubt preternaturally vigorous, it felt 
the strain that is inseparable from accurate scholarship. He 
suffered, we are told, at this time from a sharp attack of illness, 
which may pretty safely be taken as an evidence of a consuming 
passion for study. The malady did not, apparently, cause a 
serious interruption of the curriculum, for by the end of the third 
year considerable progress is again recorded. 

Pursuing the route laid down by his system, the tutor began 
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in the fourth year to open up the grave mysteries of Dogmatic 
Theology. The severity of the subject was relieved by the addi- 
tion of Ecclesiastical History. And more mundane interests 
were represented by Modern History, which included such obscure 
departments as that of Hungary and Poland. 

Such feats of learning could not long remain hidden, more 
particularly as they occurred when scholarship in the Fatherland 
was not at a remarkably high level. The fame of the Liibeck 
child went through one half of Europe, and Master Heineken 
found himself, like the great metaphysician who dwelt in later 
years in another town on the same Baltic coast, interviewed by 
those serious lion-hunters who do not mind travelling a hundred 
miles or more in order to see a real intellectual king. But the 
child’s philosophy was equal to the trial. He accepted the homage 
as one born to royalty, and then quietly resumed his studies. 

We know how the absorption of a great man in the things of 
the mind is apt to leave him backward in respect of more common- 
place attainments. It is said that more than one intellectual 
hero never acquired the knack of dressing himself properly. A 
like characteristic defect shows itself in the case of Christian. 
His fingers did not keep pace with his swift brain, so that in the 
beginning of the fourth year, while able to compose whole narra- 
tives in French, he was still unable to write down his composi- 
tions, and had to resort toan amanuensis. Possibly this muscular 
infirmity was not altogether a loss, as it may have helped to 
develop the singular oratorical powers of the child, that gift of 
ready and pregnant apothegm which gives him a place among the 
great moralists. 

Once more the slender body proved too weak to support the 
big soul it carried within it, and a second attack of sickness put 
the child’s mental faculties for the moment hors de combat. 
Christian was too much of a philosopher to be indifferent to his 
health, and often breathed the wish, ‘ Utinam mens sana in cor- 
pore sano’ (*Oh, that I had the healthy mind in the healthy 
body!’) At length change of air was proposed for the precious 
invalid. Christian snatched at the idea, and, to the astonishment 
of his parents, reduced it to concrete form by saying, ‘I will go to 
Copenhagen and make a present of my coloured maps to the King, 
then I shall be all right again.’ One would like to know the 
origin of this bold conception in the hero’s mind. Was it the 
product of a nascent consciousness of intellectual kingship and a 
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desire to assert it over and against the imposing grandeur of an 
earthly court? However this be, we see in the proposal evi- 
dences of that large-hearted cosmopolitanism which, as we know 
from the example of Lessing, Goethe, and others, a wide intel- 
lectual culture is fitted to develop. For Denmark was the here- 
ditary foe of the Hanseatic city, which had had enough to do to 
preserve its independence against the menaces of its powerful 
neighbour. It is hardly necessary to say that the wish of the child 
was regarded by those about him as absolutely authoritative. The 
mother’s natural dislike to the idea of a sea-voyage was disarmed 
by the all-wise infant with a reference to its hygienic advantages 
and a consolatory quotation or two from the Bible. 

From this point on the sayings and doings of our hero are 
recorded with much greater fulness. The tutor naturally felt 
that this journey to the Danish capital was to be the proud occa- 
sion of his life. No schoolmaster’s heart, we may be sure, ever 
beat so high at the prospect of the closing scene of the academic 
year, the distribution of prizes by that most influential patron of 
the school, Jonathan Jones, Esq., as the heart of Herr von 
Schéneich beat at the vision of laying his miracle of pedagogic 
workmanship before the King. 

The party set sail in the month of July 1724. It consisted 
of the infant-king himself, and, for retinue, the mother, nurse, 
andtutor. Neptune was less friendly to Christian than to another 
illustrious youth who once boldly crossed his domain, and he 
suffered sorely from sea-sickness. Yet the great mind again rose 
superior to the ills of flesh, and flashed out now and then in bril- 
liant observation—sometimes its own, sometimes a classical or 
Scriptural quotation hardly less original by reason of its ready 
and novel application. Thus, when some of the ship-milk was 
offered him he facetiously asked, ‘Is not that lac gallinaceum ? ’— 
ie. something too recherché. And when some unusual lurch of 
the vessel upset and destroyed a number of wine-glasses and bottles 
of wine belonging to the ‘Herr Lieutenant,’ the infant-philosopher 
shrewdly remarked, ‘O nulla calamitas sola’ (no calamity comes 
alone). At the same time, like the true philosopher that he was, 
he managed to combine the gay with the grave, and when he saw 
the crew dejected by a protracted storm, he manned them to new 
efforts by consolatory quotations from their vernacular Scriptures. 

At last the miseries of the passage were over and the party 
arrived at Copenhagen. The child’s condition was still so weakly 
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that it was deemed best to keep him quiet for awhile before sub- 
jecting him to the ordeal of a presentation at Court, and lodgings 
were taken for this purpose. 

Apropos of the Copenhagen ménage, the tutor descants at 
some length on the distinguished child’s diet. Let not the 
reader take umbrage at this. No true pedagogue can be indif- 
ferent to the vast and momentous problem of feeding the child. 
So grave a philosopher as Locke, in his essay on Education, devotes 
considerable space to the details of children’s meat and drink, not 
disdaining to speak of such homely matters as the virtues of 
milk-pottage, water-gruel, flummery, and such like. And in the 
case of the Liibeck child, owing to the inadequacy of the puny 
body to meet the demands of the big brain, the dietetic question 
had its peculiar complexity. 

To begin with, then, the child was still suckled. The pre- 
sence of the nurse in the travelling party is explained by this 
circumstance. At first sight this arrangement looks like an 
invention of the ingenious pedagogue specially designed to meet 
the case of his phenomenal pupil. One must remember, how- 
ever, that Rousseau—who, by the way, was born only nine years 
before the Liibeck celebrity—had not yet propounded his doctrine 
of handing over children to nature. Moreover, the excellent 
tutor’s plan of intellectual discipline appears to deviate consider- 
ably from the ‘ follow nature’ method of his famous successor. 
The true explanation of the late adhesion to nature’s nutriment is 
to be found in part in the fact that the child’s muscles of mastica- 
tion were too feeble to allow of a solid diet. Possibly, too, Frau 
Heineken, in ceding to the tutor so much of her maternal juris- 
diction over the boy’s mind, may have insisted on the nurse 
arrangement asa mode of asserting feminine rights over his body. 

This last conjecture is borne out to some extent by a closer 
inspection of Christian’s dietary. The demand for pabulwm made 
by this active brain was considerable, and the nurse’s capacity 
limited. So other sustenance had to be provided. At first, says 
our chronicler, when the child did not get enough from his nurse 
he took a little tea. Here we seem to be still plainly within the 
limits of feminine rule. But now we appear to see the intrusion 
of the male pedagogic hand. Soon after, continues the chronicle, 
he needed other things—for example, a little soup. The compo- 
sition of this soup, by its admirable adaptation to the curious 
conjunction of infantile and mature capacities of our hero, must 
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be pronouticed a master-stroke. It consisted of white bread, and 
beer sweetened with sugar. The weakness of what the writer 
preitily calls the child’s ‘ straw fingerkins ’ forbade his feeding him- 
self, and the ingenious soup, for which Christian showed a distinct 
liking, had to be carefully poured down his throat. Talking of 
sugar, one must not forget to quote a remark elsewhere made by the 
biographer, that the supremacy of the intellect over sense in this 
wondrous child showed itself, among other ways, in the fact that 
he cared for this favourite condiment of childhood not so much 
on account of its sweetness as because it presented itself to his 
mind as a foreign product, and so connected itself with his beloved 
geographical studies. 

In spite of the mother’s wish for retirement, the capital 
clamoured to see the infant prodigy, whose fame had preceded him 
across the sea. The passionate curiosity of a metropolis is not 
a thing to be trifled with ; and the mother had to swallow her 
scruples. And now the public performance of the young intellec- 
tual giant may be said to have commenced. The heart of the 
showman glowed with proud satisfaction when the ponderous 
name of one august visitor after another was announced. His 
joy was now and again dashed by a momentary irritation when 
the imperious child, growing weary of all this ‘trotting out,’ 
refused to answer the jerk of the tutoral rein and remained 
stubbornly motionless. Yet for the most part he deserved the 
epithet which his biographer has given him in the title. He was 
prettily courteous and charmingly affable, and entertained his 
interviewers in the politest of French. At length the all-important 
announcement arrived that his Majesty wished to see the gifted 
child. The way in which Christian received the news was highly 
characteristic. He first remarked, with a delightful childish sim- 
plicity, ‘Does King Frederick IV. know about me?’ But imme- 
diately after his ripe learning and consummate wisdom prompted 
the observation, ‘He can very easily know that I am here, for 
regum aures et oculi multi’ (kings have many ears and eyes). 

The King happened at this time to be at Friedensburg, a 
hunting-box about twenty-five miles from the capital. Thither 
the Liibeck party were summoned. On the way our hero, divin- 
ing perhaps the special demands that were about to be made on 
his- powers, wisely gave himself up to a sweet sleep. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent his succumbing to another attack of illness 
on his arrival at Friedensburg. 

The tutor must have been more than human if he was not a 
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good deal put out by this contretemps. Nevertheless he lets no 
note of pedagogic petulance escape him, but with perfect placidity 
of mind records the fact that Christian exhibited disgust and 
obstinacy at the thought of the presentation to Court, and asserted 
his child-nature by hiding his face in the bosom of his nurse. Nay, 
more, Herr von Schineich proves his magnanimity by offering 
excuses for his provoking pupil. He sagely observes that ‘it was 
hard fora still sucking child to have to be presented to a monarch 
and all his court, and, so to speak, to work miracles.’ 

At length, on Sept. 9, the object of the journey was attained. 
The child, though still ailing, on receiving a summons to an 
audience, heroically looked at his clothes and bade the nurse dress 
him, bracing himself for the supreme effort in his customary 
Roman fashion by the quotation, ‘Rebus in adversis melius 
sperare memento’ (Remember in adversity to hope for better 
things). On being ushered into the audience-chamber he hastened, 
with a charming childish spontaneity, to meet the advancing King, 
and thus accosted him: ‘ Permettez-moi, Sire, que je baise la main 
de votre Majesté, et le bord de votre habit royal.’ And, suiting 
the action to the word, he made a pretty obeisance, worthy of a 
perfectly trained courtier. 

Thereupon the scholarly performance was opened by the recital 
of a long speech specially prepared for the occasion. Like many 
an older orator, Christian found his occupation thirst-provoking, 
and, in the midst of the harangue, turned with a charming resump- 
tion of infantile sovereignty to his nurse, and acquainted her, in 
his favourite Latin medium, of the fact that he was thirsty. 

His physical requirements having been satisfied, he professed 
himself ready to still further gratify royal curiosity by undergoing 
at the hands of the King an examination in history and geography. 
So far everything went off to the perfect satisfaction of the anxious 
tutor. But now came an awkward moment. The Danish king 
seems to have had ideas of his own about education, and hinted 
to the tutor that the child’s bodily weakness might be the result 
of over-application to study. Herr von Schéneich was, however, 
in nowise confounded by this royal criticism, but proceeded to 
turn the occasion to good purpose by entering on an elaborate 
explanation and defence of the system. 

Little Christian was made to feel that royal families are apt to 
be inconveniently large and their demands somewhat oppressive. 
After satisfying the curiosity of the Friedensburg company he 
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was required to make two more journeys in order to exhibit him- 
self to sundry princesses. But his philosophy was equal to the 
emergency, and he acceded to the royal wishes with a commend- 
able courtesy. 

' The whole account of this presentation at Court is curious and 
piquant. Delicious little infantile traits peep out now and then 
in the intervals of scholarly performance as if the illustrious child, 
while graciously disposed to pay a conventional deference to a 
State-crowned head, were all the time conscious of his own un- 
derived royalty. Thus, in the midst of one of his learned dis- 
courses with some of the Copenhagen notabilities, little Christian 
suddenly broke off the colloquy by asking in Latin for a stick to 
ride on (equitabo in arundine longa), and, his wish being in- 
stantly gratified by one of the courtiers, he proceeded to ride up 
and down the room with all a child’s abandon. On another occa- 
sion, when performing before the Crown Princess, after, as he 
thought, he had done enough to satisfy any reasonable curiosity, 
he broke out, with an astonishing frankness, ‘ Je suis accablé de 
sommeil.’ Once or twice he relieved the moral gravity of his 
discourse by a bit of genuine childish wit, as when, finding the 
door to some royal museum locked, he said, ‘It looks as if nemo, 
nullus, and neuter, or Mr. Nobody, lived here.’ 

The visitors, after a stay of nearly three months, bade adieu 
to the capital and sailed back to Liibeck. When the ship was 
wind-bound Christian again showed that superiority of mind 
which philosophy gives by setting an example of patience to the 
sailors and instructing them by the aid of his favourite classical 
authorities, that ‘ he is truly wise who accommodates himself to all 
circumstances’ (vir sapiens qui se ad casus accommodat omnes). 

Immediately on his return to Liibeck his studies seem to 
have been renewed. Towards the end of his fourth year his tiny 
fingers were strong enough to allow of his taking up the neglected 
art of writing. Here, again, his extensive scholarship came to 
his aid, and he braced himself for the fatigues of strokes and pot- 
hooks by remarking, ‘scribere scribendo, dicendo dicere disces’ 
(you will learn to write by writing, and to speak by speaking), 

And now we near the tragic close of this memorable existence. 
Mr. Malkin, in the memoir of his boy, tells us that on that young 
gentleman’s demise a somewhat cynical man of science wrote, 
‘These prodigies of learning commence their career at three, 
become expert linguists at four, profound philosophers at five, 
read the fathers at six, and die of old age at seven.’ But this 
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description, hyperbolical as it no doubt was intended to be by 
the profane jester who penned it, was more than literally realised 
by the wonderful infant of whom we tell. Early in his fifth year 
he began to show signs of senile decay. The bodily weakness 
which he shared with many another son of genius grew on him 
and was the source of much and keen suffering. Yet his many 
infirmities did not break his heroic spirit or rob him of his philo- 
sophie temper. As in the days of his prosperity he had illustrated 
the antique ideal of moderation by never laughing aloud, so now 
he was never heard to cry over his miseries. 

In March a stupendous change was introduced into the plan 
of physical education. At the mature age of four years one month 
Christian was weaned. We are not told who is answerable for 
this innovation, whether the tutor, the physician, or possibly the 
long-suffering nurse herself. Whatever the reason of the change, 
it caused the little invalid, whose masticatory and deglutitory 
powers were now feebler than before, much additional fatigue, 
without producing any appreciable improvement in his health. 

As the end approaches the biographer lingers fondly on each 
day’s details, as if loth to part with so entrancing a theme. A 
whole book is devoted to the ‘last days’ of our hero—that is to 
say, from the 17th to the 27th of June, 1725. The patient was now 
confined to his bed, yet the light of his great intellect still burnt 
brightly. His childish brain seemed to well and to overflow with 
the rich accumulations of his studious life. Quotations from 
pagan writings and from the Bible intermingled in rich confusion, 
to the joy of the eagerly listening tutor. The splendid range of 
his scholarship was shown by an appeal to the authority of no 
less ancient a teacher than Thales, the first ancestor of Greek 
philosophy. 

To these graver intellectual pursuits lighter occupations were 
now and again added, answering to the pure childish instincts 
which the weight of scholarship never wholly crushed. A favourite 
diversion of the patient, our biographer tells us, was to have a 
basin of water brought to the bedside, on which the tutor was 
required to sail a number of tiny ships, so as to represent the 
various islands and ports of that Baltic which his travels had 
endeared to him. 

In the biographies of the great one may find more than one 
instance of the mastery of the body by the spirit, made perfect by 
the habit of a life, continuing undisturbed through the ordeal of 
the final malady. Little Christian equalled the greatest of adult 
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heroes in this particular. Indeed, it might not be going too far 
to say that he gave a unique example of absorption in intel- 
lectual inquiry at the very close of life. For only a day or two 
before his death he astounded those about his bed by asking for 
the skeleton which he had used in his anatomical studies, and 
running over for the last time the well-learnt list of bones. This 
performance being over, he remarked, without a tremor, ‘ Mors 
omni etati communis’ (death is common to every age). This 
cool and masterful facing of the inevitable proves that our hero 
had assimilated something of the spirit of those Stoical writers with 
whom his classical studies had made him familiar. It is notice- 
able, indeed, that well versed as he undoubtedly was in Scriptural 
lore, he appeared to draw his moral reflections mainly from Latin 
authors. His last scholarly achievement, which is pathetically 
called by his biographer his swan-song, was a learned com- 
mentary on a map of Palestine. The fulness and accuracy of his 
geographical and historical knowledge are here presented in a 
striking light. 

The last book of the life is devoted to the account of the 
child’s death, which, as has been said, took place on June 27, and 
of the way in which the news of the event was received by the 
world. A number of journals, it seems, recorded the fact. More 
than this, poets were found discerning enough to recognise and 
sing the superlative merits of the infant. But, alas! adds the 
chronicler, the opulent city of Liibeck has erected no monument 
to its illustrious child. Yet if Herr von Schéneich had reflected 
he would have seen that in this respect, too, his hero shared in 
the destiny of many a son of genius who has found least honour 
in the birthplace which he helped to make famous. And after 
all, perhaps, the injury done to our hero’s reputation by this 
neglect is less than the good tutor anticipated. For how many 
travellers, one wonders, nowadays visit the venerable Hanseatic 
town, albeit the quaint splendours of its Gothic architecture, its 
churches, Rathhaus, and high-gabled houses make it well worth 
a visit even after the medieval wonders of Nuremberg itself, and 
although it can be reached in an hour or so from Hamburg. And 
it may be that the devoted tutor himself has erected the best 
monument to his pupil by writing a book that here in England, at 
the end of the nineteenth century, can rivet the eye of a rum- 
mager in a library, and pourtray to his imagination, as stone or 
marble could never do, the spiritual lineaments of the matchless 


infant. 
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Harpy is he who hears, with brow elate, 
Above the tumult of th’ unheeding throng, 
The plaudits of the Future clear and strong, 
Down the long centuries reverberate, 
Though unremembered be his common fate ; 
Content to leave a heritage of song 
To after-ages who can do no wrong ; 
Content, though never gained, Fame’s crown to wait. 
Dupe of his dreams, what matter if not his, 
Dim in the crimson gold and purple gloom 
Of some cathedral vast, that honoured tomb 
Whose stones the pilgrim nations kneeling kiss ? 
Slumbers he not less sound though overhead 


On a forgotten mound the grasses spread. 








MR. TWISTLETON’S TYPE-WRITER. 


SEVERAL strange things have happened to me in my life that my 
friends could never account for. They could never understand 
how I got an introduction to Twistleton, Q.C., nor why that 
learned gentleman, after allowing me to devil his work for him 
for ten years without putting anything in my way, suddenly used 
every effort and influence he was capable of to put an important 
and valuable junior practice in my hands, 

Twistleton, Q.C., was a hard, selfish man. In person he was 
like a badly dried moth, whose long, old-fashioned whiskers re- 
sembled the remains of wings. It was of him that it was origin- 
ally said that he was the living representative of a tenant in 
tail after possibility of issue extinct; and there was consequently 
great surprise when Twistleton married Lucy Travers, who, as 
you will remember, was the belle of her season. But the Travers 
were not so well off as they pretended to be, and Twistleton, as 
we all know, made his fifteen thousand a year, and had, if 
anything, an ever-increasing practice in the Chancery Division. 

Twistleton was undoubtedly a great lawyer, and a man of 
strong common sense, but he had two fads. He was a believer in 
ghosts, and he wrote everything in his chambers upon a Reming- 
ton type-writer. 

Twistleton and his wife were staying one June in Norfolk, 
at Lady Barndore’s. Twistleton was due in town to argue the 
great patent case concerning sewing machines, of Buncombe and 
Another v. Badger, in the Court of Appeal, on Wednesday morn- 
ing. I expected him back in chambers on the Monday evening, 
understanding that he intended rejoining his wife at the end of 
the week; for this case would last at least three days, and 
Twistleton was in several other cases on the list. 

About eight o’clock on Monday evening, I had dined early at 
my club, and was engaged noting up Twistleton’s papers, when he 
came in, with his Gladstone bag and rug, looking, as I thought, 
tired and-out of spirits. When Twistleton was in town by himself 
he always slept at his own chambers, as in the old days before 
he was married ; and his breakfast (a chop and two eggs) was sent 
in from the ¢ Cock.’ 
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Twistleton, having heard what Foss, his clerk, had to say on 
the subject of retainers, dismissed him. Then he slammed down 
the windows, which I had opened to let in what fresh air there was 
in Old Square, carefully closed the door, let himself into the hard 
chair in front of his writing-table, and idly leaned over the papers 
which were before him. At length the outer door was heard to 
close; Foss had departed, and Twistleton broke silence. 

‘Penrose, my dear fellow, I’m uncomfortable.’ 

Twistleton, I may here remark, was always on the best of 
terms with me, and treated me as a friend, for I believe I 
was useful to him. I had made great way in his affections by 
solemnly advising him to marry Miss Travers when I saw he was 
bent on doing so; but, since his marriage, I am not sure that 
this course of conduct of mine had been altogether to my advan- 
tage. I looked to him for a further explanation, which I saw was 
coming. 

‘Penrose, my dear fellow, who do you think is at Lady 
Barndore’s ?’ 

I shook my head, being entirely in ignorance. 

‘Charley Colston,’ replied Twistleton, trying to carve his 
whiskers with the paper-knife. ‘ Charley Colston.’ 

Poor Charley Colston! It was well known that he had paid 
his addresses to pretty Mrs. Twistleton in former days, and 
report said she had encouraged them. No wonder Twistleton 
was excited. I knew him to be of an extremely jealous nature. 

‘Now mark me, Penrose,’ said Twistleton, shaking his fore- 
finger at me as he would at Lord Usher in the Appeal Court— 
‘what took place yesterday when I was playing tennis? The 
whole time, sir, he and she were talking and chatting together, 
and laughing—yes, laughing! Perhaps at my play, for I played 
abominably ; I know it. I could not bear to see them.’ 

Twistleton’s tennis was never first rate. He had begun to 
play too late in life. He was an annoying partner, as he always 
insisted on leading, taking all the difficult strokes, and failing 
at them. He was a still more objectionable opponent, as he was 
always taking technical objections on points of practice. Still, 
however badly one plays, it is not pleasant to be laughed at, 
even by one’s wife. I tried to soothe Twistleton, but he 
interrupted me. 

‘Now, there is another point I desire to urge.’ Twistleton 
always spoke as though he was addressing the Court of Appeal. 
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‘When I asked my wife to come back to-day, she point blank 
refused. What do you think of that ?’ 

‘Nothing whatever,’ I answered. ‘She had arranged to stay, 
and you are going down on Saturday again. I think you are 
making mountains out of molehills.’ 

I hope I am, Penrose, I hope I am,’ replied Twistleton mourn- 
fully ; ‘but you didn’t see them—I did;’ and Twistleton sighed 
deeply. 

Then the subject dropped, and we got to work on a small 
case. Soon, Twistleton, with a self-complacent smile on his 
countenance, was playing an opinion on his type-writer. It was 
to him, I believe, as though each note he struck produced a deep 
mellow tone, and not a capital or small Roman. I can remember 
when Twistleton first had his type-writer. In those days he used 
to sit at it for hours, practising ; hitting first one note and then the 
other, at intervals varying between ten seconds and two or three 
minutes, every now and then using the most horrible language, 
as he put a capital for a small Roman or missed a space. Then 
his efforts looked as though they were the productions of six 
drunken printers who had each taken an absent comrade’s work 
for the day ; and they were always copied before they went to 
clients. Now the machine went click, click, click, evenly and 
merrily. Twistleton was a perfect master of it. I had seen him 
write it with his eyes shut. I have no doubt that if he could 
have stood on his head, and if it had been consonant with the 
dignity of a Queen’s Counsel to do so, he could have played his 
instrument in that posture. 

. The opinion finished, Twistleton, who was a very methodical 
man, put a fresh sheet of paper in readiness to commence again, 
folded and signed what he had written, and bade me good-night. 
His last words to me were— 

‘I hope you are right about Charley Colston.’ 

*T am sure of it,’ I said. 

‘I wish I were.’ 

To-morrow we were to have a long day at Buncombe v. Badger. 
When I arrived in the morning, Twistleton was at breakfast. I 
no sooner entered than he set down his egg-spoon, and, rushing 
at me with a piece of paper, thrust it into my hands. 

‘ Read that,’ he cried excitedly—‘ read that.’ 

I noticed that Twistleton seemed unwell. There was a wild 
look in his eyes. His chop was untouched—a reversal of Twistle- 
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ton’s procedure at breakfast, which was more extraordinary to me 
than his strange appearance. The egg he was eating was, to 
any one with a sense of smell, manifestly a bad one; a most por- 
tentous fact to me, who remember hearing Twistleton—who 
never knew any criminal law—seriously tell the boy from the 
‘Cock’ that he believed a bill of attainder would lie against him 
for bringing him a bad egg. What did it all mean? I looked 
at the paper in my hand: on it were two words, neatly printed— 
‘Charley Colston.’ 

I stared blankly at Twistleton. What did it mean? Twistle- 
ton was shaking visibly. 

‘Do you believe in ghosts ?’ he asked anxiously. 

‘ Certainly not,’ I replied. 

‘Ah!’ sighed Twistleton; and added sententiously, ‘“ There 
are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy.”’ This was the only quotation I ever heard him 
utter that did not come from the Law Reports. I believe he 
fancied it was a phrase he had invented in his early youth when 
he first began to believe in ghosts. 

‘If you don’t believe in ghosts, who wrote that message on 
my type-writer ? ’ 

Twistleton’s manner was very impressive. I felt like a 
witness coiamitting perjury. 

‘I tel. you, I found it this morning when I went to write a 
letter just before breakfast. Who wrote it?’ he shouted. ‘Who 
wrote it? I will know.’ 

‘Perhaps Foss,’ I suggested. 

‘ He has not been here, and can’t use the type-writer.’ 

I had heard him say so, but did not believe it. Foss was 
afraid of overworking himself, and so did not choose to learn it, 
but any fool could use it if he liked to learn. My opinion was 
that Foss could use it. He was like the monkeys, who, as the 
negro said, ‘could talk if they would, but knew if they did they 
would be made to work.’ 

‘ How about the laundress?’ I suggested. 

‘Ah! the laundress,’ repeated Twistleton, thoughtfully; ‘the 
laundress.” 

So Mrs. Buttick, the laundress, was sent for when Foss came 
in; but she denied all knowledge of the type-writer or the writing, 
making a new suggestion, which did not, to our thinking, much 
advance the solution of the mystery, and that was that the 
culprit was the cat. 
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‘It is a message,’ said Twistleton mysteriously ; ‘a message!’ 

‘Nonsense!’ I said. ‘Some fellow has strolled in, and written 
the name for fun.’ 

‘Fun!’ cried Twistleton indignantly. ‘Fun!’ And then 
more quietly: ‘ No, I am sure of it; it is a message.’ 

Very little of Buncombe v. Badger could I get into Twistle- 
ton’s head that day. Plans and specifications he seemed not to 
understand ; the seductive literary style of the affidavit had no 
charm for him. He could only gaze at the paper in his hand, 
and murmur ever and anon, ‘A message !’ 

I saw it was best to humour him, and at my suggestion the 
type-writer was locked up that night, and he took the key with 
him into his bedroom. We had had a rattling good dinner 
together, and when I left Twistleton he was in much better spirits. 

‘If the ghost comes to-night, he won’t be able to get at the 
type-writer, anyhow,’ I said, laughing. 

‘Hush! I don’t know,’ replied Twistleton solemnly. ‘It is no 
jesting subject.’ 

I went my way, wondering how a man with Twistleton’s 
practice could believe in ghosts, and who the deuce had written 
Charley Colston’s name on the type-writer. 

The next morning I walked down to Twistleton’s directly after 
breakfast. I found him in the wildest imaginable condition. He 
had taken every precaution, locking up the type-writer, placing 
the key under his pillow; and yet, here was the message, as he 
called it, printed in clear, faultless style: ‘Charley Colston. He 
is with your wife. Charley Colston.’ 

‘I must go. I must go. Oh! Penrose, what shall I do?’ he 
cried in agony, as I entered the room. 

‘Go?’ I said; ‘and who is to lead in Buncombe v. Badger ?’ 

He was silent, and buried all of his face, except his whiskers, 
in his hands. Even his hands, large and uncouth as they were, 
could not contain his whiskers.’ 

‘ Think of Writson and Clame. What will they say ?’ I urged, 
seeing the effect that my words had on him. ‘They rely on you 
in this case.’ 

The name of this eminent firm seemed to calm Twistleton to 
some extent. 

‘My dear Penrose,’ he said in a trembling voice, ‘this is a 
message ; I am sure of it. But I will do my duty; I will stay 
by my clients.’ 
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‘Twistleton, you speak like a Queen’s Counsel and a man of 
honour,’ I said, seizing him by the hand, proud to shake it. ‘If 
it is a message,’ I added to humour him, ‘it will come again 
to-night. I will tell you what we will do. We will watch the 
type-writer all night.’ 

Twistleton wrung my hand with gratitude at this suggestion 
of mine, and calmed himself. I made him eat some of his cold 
chop, and sent for some brandy and water for him, instead of the 
tea, which had already stood in the teapot for more than an hour. 
Then I endeavoured to coach him in Buncombe v. Badger, but with 
small success. Then we went over to the Appeal Court, in which 
I took my seat; for though I was not briefed in the case, I had 
nothing else to do, and was interested in seeing how Twistleton 
got on with it. He was very able at picking up a case as he went 
along, and the Court of Appeal stood greatly in awe of him. I 
had never seen him as nervous as he was to-day—not even on his 
wedding-day—and I was quite frightened for him. 

Lord Usher, M.R., supported by Smugg, L.J., and Summer- 
bosh, L.J., formed the Court. Twistleton came in late; he had 
been at a consultation. As he entered I heard two solicitors’ 
clerks say to each other— 

‘Who is that with the whiskers ? ’ 

‘ Twistleton, Q.C.: he has the biggest practice at the bar.’ 

‘He looks like a boiled owl,’ suggested his companion. 

‘ Drinks, I believe,’ was the reply. 

This was horrible, for Twistleton was a follower of Prebendary 
Falutin, the great teetotaller. 

But certainly Twistleton had a dissipated look this morning. 
His eyes were red, and the lines under his eyes were very dark 
and hollow; his cheeks were pale and yellow. Something of this 
kind, I fancy, the Master of the Rolls remarked to Lord Justice 
Smugg, who nodded assent. 

Twistleton rose to open the case, which was a very intricate 
one, and Lord Usher, according to his constant practice, inter- 
rupted him with the regularity of a piece of clockwork every two 
and a half minutes, and then wondered why he did not under- 
stand the case and shook himself impatiently. Much to Lord 
Usher’s astonishment, Twistleton did not deliver any of those 
stinging retorts by which he was wont to keep the Court of 
Appeal in order, and frighten their Lordships into deciding in his 
favour, On noticing this, Lord Usher began to chaff and rally 
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Twistleton in a manner that was the admiration of the junior bar, 
the two Lords Justices, and, not least of all, of the Master of 
the Rolls himself. At length Twistleton, in expatiating on the 
merits of Buncombe’s sewing machine, alluded to it as a type- 
writer. Whereupon Lord Usher said, with a humorous leer, 
that if it had been a question of type-writers, no doubt Mr. Twis- 
tleton would have been called as a specialist to give evidence and 
would not have been arguing the case before them. At which 
those in the court who knew of Twistleton’s fad tittered ; and his 
Lordship’s namesakes who stand about the Court put their hands 
before their faces and shook visibly for a moment or two, and then 
called out ‘Hush!’ and looked angry. But Twistleton lost his 
temper over this, and asked his Lordship if his Lordship meant 
to hint that the Court did not want to hear him; and intimated 
his intention, if such was the case, of sitting down. And then the 
whole Court was really quite silent for a minute or two, in antici- 
pation of a row; and every one ceased to fidget, and paid close 
attention to Lord Usher; to hear him, with his blandest and most 
urbane of smiles, explaining how it was the great privilege of that 
Court to listen to Mr. Twistleton, and what a high value they set 
upon that privilege, and how it was quite inconceivable to him 
(Lord Usher) that he (Mr. Twistleton ) could imagine for a moment 
that this Court or any other Court should wish him to sit down. 
Whereupon Twistleton murmured that his Lordship was very 
good, meaning thereby that he should like to be with his Lord- 
ship in a small room where he could give him a bit of his 
mind. Then the case proceeded quite regularly, until Twistleton 
handed Lord Usher a lot of papers to explain his case ; and Lord 
Usher coming to one, said, with a knowing side-glance at Smugg, 
I..J., that, from the handwriting, it must bea note of Mr. Twistle- 
ton’s in another case; as he did not know that any one of the 
name of Charles Colston was a party to this case. And what 
would have happened then I don’t know; only the Court rose for 
lunch. 

I heard two or three people say that day that ‘ Twistleton, 
poor fellow, was doing more work than he ought to;’ that ‘ Twis- 
tleton was a clever fellow, but he could not afford to burn the 
candle at both ends.’ Indeed, Twistleton’s strange conduct in 
Buncombe v. Badger was the general topic of conversation in the 
robing-room. 

When Twistleton came out of court, I had the greatest diffi- 
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culty to prevent him rushing down to Norfolk by the night train. 
He was sure it was true; he believed in the message. I calmed 
him down, and we had dinner together at my club. He had to 
_ continue his speech in the morning. I tried to coach him in 
, Buncombe v. Badger, but it was of no avail. I do not think he 
even knew for which side he was appearing. 

| We agreed that we would sit up in watches and so keep our 
eye on the type-writer all night. There was a sofa in the recess 
\ of the window, and Twistleton sent me to bed and placed himself 
) : on this. I bade him good-night, and took his bed for the first 
) : half ofthe night. About two o’clock in the morning I awoke and 
| went to Twistleton. He was wide awake, reading some papers, on 
the sofa. 

‘Have you seen anything ?’ I asked. 

‘Nothing whatever,’ he replied. 

‘Nor heard anything ?’ 

‘Not a sound.’ 

We took the lamp to the type-writer and opened it. There 
was the sheet of paper as he always left it, untouched. Twistleton 
locked it up again and took the key. 

‘Put it under your pillow.’ 

‘T will,’ he replied; ‘it’s very good of you to sit up like 
this.’ 

‘It’s nothing at all, I assure you,’ I answered. 

‘Keep strict watch, won’t you?’ 

‘I promise you,’ I said. 

Twistleton shook me by the hand, with emotion, and went 
out; he looked very ill and wretched, I thought, and was sorry 
for him. Was it a ghost’s message or what, that was making his 
life a burden to him? Should I solve the mystery to-night? 

I waited about an hour and a half. The dawn came peeping 
through the painted shutters and made the lamp look dim. I 
was almost dozing—in fact, I had shut my eyes, and lost conscious- 
ness for perhaps a minute, perhaps more. A sharp clicking sound 
awoke me. It was the type-writer. There, seated on a chair in 
front of it, playing nimbly on the queer instrument, was a white, 
misty figure. It had finished. It closed the cover down and 
turned the key. It wheeled round to the door, and I saw the 
face and whiskers I knew so well; it was Twistleton himself. 

My first impulse was to wake him, but I had heard that it 
was dangerous to wake persons walking in their sleep. He wanted 
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all the sleep he could get, so I decided to let him alone, to walk 
down to my own chambers and get some more rest myself. When 
I got out into Old Square I could not help roaring with laughter. 
It was too funny. The ideaof old Twistleton writing messages to 
himself on the type-writer, and being frightened out of his wits 
by them. What a story to tell against him! No one would 
believe it, it was too good to be true. 

I awoke a little late the next morning, but went straight down 
to Old Square before breakfast. Alas! I was too late. There was 
Foss in misery over a hasty scrawl of Twistleton’s. He had gone 
to Barndore by the early train ; Foss was to make any excuse he 
thought fit to Writson and Clame. There was the type-writer 
shattered into a thousand pieces, its intricate machinery a shape- 
less chaos. I shuddered to think what would happen if there was 
anything between Charley Colston and Mrs. Twistleton. 

In town every one was asking what had become of Twistleton. 
The rumour went round the law courts that he was insane. I 
maintained a discreet silence. Mr. Clame was almost crying, as 
Slokoach, murmuring something about ‘ bad news, and his learned 
leader,’ rose to continue Twistleton’s opening. Lord Usher, 
unrestrained by the presence of Twistleton, made the Court of 
Appeal a place of fiery torment to that eminent elderly junior, 
Mr. Slokoach. Bustle, Q.C., for Badger, was not even called 
upon to reply ; Buncombe and Another were dismissed, with costs. 

The early train stopped, as I knew, at every station, forty 
in number. I could imagine poor Twistleton’s state of mind as 
he pottered along in a slow train to Barndore. He arrived at the 
house about breakfast time—I have the story from Grimbleton, 
who was there—he came into the breakfast-room, and his appear- 
ance elicited a shout of surprise. 

‘What has become of Buncombe «. Badger ?’ cried Lord Barn- 
dore. ‘Settled, eh?’ 

‘Not that I know of, muttered Twistleton, sulkily ; and then, 
looking round fiercely, asked, ‘ Where’s my wife ? 

‘Not down yet,’ replied Lord Barndore. 

Twistleton looked hastily round, as though in search of some 
one else, and then tore upstairs to his wife’s room. The whole 
company looked at each other in silence. 

There was some explanation about ‘bad news,’ but the Twis- 
tletons never went into mourning; and Mrs. Twistleton seemed 
very merry all that day. It is true Twistleton was moody and 
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shut himself up a good deal. Grimbleton told me that he never 
understood the whole business in the least ; in fact, in Twistleton’s 
circle it was a nine days’ wonder. By-the-by, I almost forgot to 
mention that Charley Colston left Barndore to be married in 
Scotland the day after Twistleton came to town. 

When Twistleton returned to Old Square he was a sadder and 
a wiser man. He gave up believing in ghosts, and did not buy 
another type-writer. I told Twistleton that I would not let the 
matter go any further, and I mentioned at the time that he 
might get me the junior brief in Buncombe v. Badger, which 
went to the House of Lords, where, through Twistleton’s clear 
arguments, Lord Usher and Lords Justices Smugg and Summer- 
bosh were overruled. 

That year, mostly through Twistleton’s influence, my fee book 
credited me with 2,0001. 

I have kept my secret well, but since Twistleton succeeded 
Lord Usher as Master of the Rolls Lady Twistleton has not called 
on Mrs. Penrose, and, although my wife assures me that she is 
rather glad of it, she is always telling me now that she does not 
think so good a story should be lost to the world as that of 
‘ Twistleton’s Type-writer.’ 





BIRD’S NEST SOUP. 


THE common swift is the most ecclesiologically minded of British 
birds. While the solemn rook delights in the tall elms of the 
country churchyard, and the pert swallow builds at his ease under 
the overhanging eaves of the sacred chancel, the sober swift him- 
self, black-robed and white-throated, selects for his home the 
battlements of the tower, or rears his brood beneath the shadow of 
the gargoyles on some aged and airy cathedral belfry. He is the 
highest churchman of our native ornithology, and he flies high on 
his aérial excursions. No other bird can equal him in station. On 
warm summer evenings, when the gnats and mayflies are swarm- 
ing by the thousand in the upper air, you may watch the swifts in 
long rhythmical curves swooping on broad wings from the tall 
church steeple, and collecting their tithes open-mouthed among 
the unsuspecting and literally decimated flying insects. Though 
the connection between the British swift and bird’s nest soup may 
seem at first sight much like the proverbial relation between 
Goodwin sands and Tenterden steeple, I hold that a proper 
comprehension of the habits and manners of our English bird is 
the best prelude to the history of his Chinese edible-nest-making 
cousin; and so I shall not apologise for beginning my investigation 
of the soup and its origin by some preliminary account of the 
very inferior and inedible nests constructed by our own familiar 
species. 

It is to be feared that, in spite of the alarming prevalence 
of school-boards and the rapid advance of the higher culture, 
a lamentable ignorance still exists in certain quarters as to the 
nature and position of the common swift. He is one of the most 
ordinary British birds, an inhabitant of nearly every tower, steeple, 
or tall house throughout the length and breadth of England, and 
yet, so unobservant is the soul of man, that most people never 
accurately distinguish him from that totally unconnected and un- 
related set of birds, the swallows and martins. If the swift were 
merely another slightly divergent member of the swallow group, 
this superficial error of classification might perhaps be regarded 
as comparatively unimportant. One swallow is pretty much the 
same as another. But in truth the swifts and swallows, though 
externally at first sight a good deal alike, are in all the more note- 
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worthy underlying points of structure and descent as different as 
a cat is from a rabbit. The swallow is a creature of the sparrow 
type, which has taken to hawking after flies in the open air, and 
so has acquired (by the usual machinery of natural selection, in 
anticipation of Mr. Darwin’s theory) the exact form of wings, 
beak, and body best adapted to that mean form of predatory 
existence. The swift, on the other hand, is a dingy northern 
ally of the humming birds, which, instead of hunting after honey 
and insects in the nectary of flowers, has adopted the same bad 
habit of chasing midges in the open sky, and has therefore 
acquired the precise form of wings, beak, tail, and body already 
independently hit out for a similar purpose by the very different 
swallows and martins. The resemblance, as the naturalists say, 
is a purely adaptive one. And yet so wonderfully like have the 
two distinct types become in all outer semblance that even sys- 
tematic ornithologists themselves were long deceived into sup- 
posing a real relationship to subsist between them. It is only in 
quite recent years that anatomical peculiarities in the structure of 
the bones and the distribution of the feather-tracts have led to the 
discovery that the swift is not, in fact, a swallow at all, but a dull 
and very sober-suited cousin of the bright and beautiful tropical 
humming birds. Flower-haunters are always gorgeously apparelled ; 
fly-catchers are usually dark and dingy. 

The swift is the most aérial of all native birds. The old 
ornithologists fabled that he had no legs; and the Greek name 
given him by Linnzus, Cypselus apus, had reference to this quaint 
and characteristic belief of the earlier semi-mythical natural 
history. Certainly swifts very seldom settle on the ground, except 
owing to circumstances over which they have no control, and when 
they do, their short legs hardly give them purchase enough to 
rise again into the air, while their long wings get sadly in the 
way, and make it a work of difficulty for them to regain the 
perpendicular in their native element. For this reason they 
generally alight by clutching a wall or cliff with their hooked 
feet, and they prefer lofty aérial situations because there they can 
launch themselves boldly upon the breeze, and, falling a little at 
first, use their long wings as a sort of parachute, before com- 
mencing their beautiful curved flight. The atmosphere, indeed, 
is their true home; no other bird more fully realises in this 
respect the central ideal of bird existence; as fowls of the air 
they are without a living rival, often passing sixteen hours on 
VOL. VIII.—NO. 43, N.S. 4 
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the wing together. Their tiny bodies are very light, and ad- 
mirably shaped for cleaving the unresisting atmosphere; their 
powerful wings are longer for their size than even those of the 
albatross himself. As they dart through the air they scream con- 
tinually in a shrill high note, intoning as they go their song of 
victory. 

Your swift is a perfect valetudinarian among birds ; he has his 
own ideas about meteorological questions; and a creature so accus- 
tomed to the upper air may perhaps be pardoned for taking an 
invalid’s interest in all matters of climatic importance. He passes 
for a great Sybarite on the point of temperature. Like a sensible 
bird, he winters in Africa, and he doesn’t come north with the 
swallows and martins, in the raw days of March or April; he 
follows Charles Lamb’s excellent advice, and waits until the world 
is well warmed by May sunshine. In this he acts undoubtedly 
right. I have known many imprudent lives sacrificed by too 
early a return from Algeria or Egypt to the flesh-pots of St. James’s. 
But I don’t myself think the swift is mainly governed in this matter 
by considerations of the state of the thermometer. Hereally waits, 
I believe, until he has reason to know that the high-flying midges 
are well batched out in northern Europe. The swallows and 
martins fly low; they catch their food above the ponds and 
meadows, and the creatures on whose destruction they have long 
specialised themselves begin to come out from their eggs and 
cocoons as early as the first fine days of April. But in a world 
practically governed by the hard and cold Malthusian law of 
universal competition, every species must needs strike out a line 
for itself in the scheme of nature, and the special line affected by 
the swift is that of a high-flying insect-catcher in the upper 
atmosphere. For this his chosen walk of life he has specially 
fitted himself by slow modification and survival of the fittest, and 
in none other is he adapted by nature to shine equally. Every- 
where else he would be at once cut out by the other kinds more 
peculiarly adapted for each department of hawking and fly-catch- 
ing. Hence he never attempts to come north until he knows the 
English high-flying insects are pretty sure to be out and about 
again. 

By what strange and mysterious psychological mechanism 
does the swift learn that the period for migration has actually 
arrived? Simply, I believe, by a natural see-saw, dependent only 
on the alternation of the seasons. For when the swift is not in 
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Great Britain, he is off at his other alternative residence in the 
Cape Colony. As some people keep up a house in England and a 
winter villa at Cannes or Mentone, so the swift has always a 
summer nest in Europe, and a winter nest in temperate South 
Africa. Or rather, they are each in their own time summer 
nests alike; for, of course, whenever it is winter here it is sunny 
midsummer in the southern hemisphere. Unwise admirers of the 
swift have ventured boldly to assert that he knows when cold 
weather is coming, and therefore goes away from England in 
autumn before it arrives. When men speak so to you, believe 
them not. This is nonsense (with all due deference to its pro- 
pounders) ; the swift knows, not when it will be cold, but when it 
has been cold—a much easier matter—like all the rest of us. The 
reason why he leaves so much earlier than our other summer 
migrants is simply because food fails him. There is nothing 
miraculous in knowing when you are hungry; the merest infant 
well knows that much. The cold upper air begins to feel the 
chilling effect of autumn long before the basking lowland 
meadows ; and when the supply of flies falls short in the high 
circles where swifts habitually move, the swifts are prompted by 
an inner monitor (other than conscience) to flit southward. So 
they make tracks for Africa in a formed body, devouring the 
remaining insects as they go, and, in the words of the poet other- 
wise applied, ‘swallow, swallow, flying south.’ 

At the same time I do not deny that the swift is a bird of 
delicate constitution, and that a marked aversion to cold for its 
own sake is one of his most obvious personal characteristics. A 
member of an essentially tropical family, he visits the northern and 
southern temperate regions only during the very height of their 
summer season, and probably loiters long on the way, breaking 
the journey in Morocco and the Soudan, like those wise invalids 
who leave Egypt or Algeria early in February, and only reach the 
Admiralty Pier at Dover when the English spring has fairly reached 
the dangerous summit of May hill. Then in autumn he is off 
again about the middle of August, and if by any chance a few 
stragglers linger on too late in September they are not unfre- 
quently overtaken and numbed by the first frost, in which case 
they fall helplessly fluttering on the unfamiliar ground and are 
left to the cruel tender mercies of the village children. Nor can 
the swift himself be counted an affectionate parent. As soon as 
the time for migrating arrives, he sets off at once, regardless of 
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circumstances ; and if his callow young are not strong enough 
to follow him, he abandons them without remorse to slow 
starvation. 

In both his homes the swift has a regular nest of his own, to 
which, as is now well ascertained, the same pair return regularly 
season after season. Many writers of the essentially miraculous 
school have indulged in pretty but groundless ecstasies over the 
‘marvellous instinct’ which enables the birds thus to find their 
way from the centre of Africa, across lands and seas, to a par- 
ticular house in a particular village in some inland shire of 
England or Ireland. It is curious what a delight some people 
seem to take in attributing to the lower animals powers and 
faculties which would at once be judged preposterous, or even 
supernatural, if claimed for our ordinary common humanity. And 
yet, are we not better than many sparrows? Instinct isa very con- 
venient name for any faculty we can’t immediately explain ; but 
if our brother man ever casually informed us that he could read 
music at sight, or speak Chinese, by pure instinct, we should 
politely inquire whether he belonged to the family of the late 
Baron Munchausen or was a direct descendant of the amiable 
and lamented Captain Lemuel Gulliver. Why be more credulous 
in the case of birds? The fact is, no supernatural gift of any 
sort need be postulated on behalf of migrating swifts or swallows. 
They go in large bodies, many individual members of which have 
traversed the same ground with their own elders year after year 
for many seasons. The older birds lead the way, the younger 
follow, and in due time take the place of their parents as the 
fathers of the flock drop off and die. Seniority, in short, is the 
rule of the service. They have the position of the sun to guide 
them at all times, and by the nature of the case they must always, 
without exception, fly sunward, until they reach the farther 
tropic. If in the morning they go a little too much to the east, 
by the afternoon a fairly equal westerly deflection will correct the 
error without the need for taking special observations. They fly 
high, and can get a bird’s-eye view of the country as they go, 
most of which is doubtless already fairly familiar to them. One 
has only got to remember the map-like aspect of the land spread 
out before one from any high mountain to see how much easier it 
is for a bird to find its way, through the open heaven, than for us 
poor feeble crawling human creatures, enclosed on every side by 
cramping barriers of hills and downs and lanes and hedges. ‘I 
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would I were a bird,’ warbles the British balladist ; the swifts and 
swallows already possess that high privilege. 

In process of time the birds arrive at the sea, and it is known 
that they always pass over each belt or arm at the point where it 
is, or once was, narrowest. English swifts choose one or other of 
the well-known routes by Folkestone or Newhaven; or, to be 
more accurate, they cross either from Shakespeare’s Cliff and 
Shorncliffe to Cape Grisnez, or else from Beachy Head or Fairlight 
Downs to near Dieppe. Here familiar landmarks guide their 
flight, and if one or two birds happen to go wrong, the general 
sense of the entire body is pretty sure to save them in the end 
from serious error. Union is strength; in the multitude of 
counsellors there is safety ; and that, no doubt, is the true reason 
why the migratory birds always undertake their annual journeys in 
large bodies. Similarly, when the swifts reach the Mediterranean, 
they cross by one or the other of two recognised routes. The 
more westerly brigades take the short sea passage from Gibraltar 
to Tangiers; the more easterly break the journey, so to speak, 
from Mentone and Monte Carlo, via Corsica and Sardinia, to the 
African coast about Bona and Tunis. Neither way, it is important 
to remember, need they ever for a minute be out of sight of land ; 
and in most cases, from their elevated standpoint, they can see 
both shores at once from the very beginning. What need, then, 
to call in a supernatural sense, out of pure wantonness, any more 
than in the case of the sailor who steers straight from one head- 
land to another visible one right in front of him? Instincts are 
seldom or never miraculous; they are only fixed and confirmed 
habits. 

Once more, when the returning swift, on his homeward journey 
from Spain and Africa, sights the well-remembered cliffs of perfidious 
Albion, it is easy enough for him (as the balloonist would soon tell 
us) to find his way straight across country to King’s Peddington 
or Nettlecombe Parva. Familiar landmarks everywhere guide his 
course, landmarks to which he has long been accustomed in his 
daily excursions throughout the live-long summer. We forget, in 
fact, in our reasonings about these things, that the swift is always 
accustomed to taking a bird’s-eye view of the world in general; 
that a broad and enlightened conception of the features of the 
country is a birthright of his race, and that narrow, confined, or 
grovelling ideas are utterly foreign to his lofty notion of domestic 
policy. He moves for ever in an exalted sphere; he is an aéronaut 
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who has solved the problem of steerage and motive power; able to 
rise as high as a balloon, he can direct his motion as the balloonist 
cannot. Hence to his cosmopolitan soul a little excursion from 
Cape Town to Devonshire is nothing much greater than a seven 
days’ walking tour in hilly country to our own crawling human 
legs and confined faculties. 

Add that the eyes of birds are exceedingly keen, or almost 
telescopic, and I think it must be admitted that the way of a 
bird on the wing is, after all, no very serious or inscrutable 
mystery. 

And now at last I arrive fairly, after so much digression (who 
does not love digression?), at the nest itself, the precursor and 
foreshadower of the edible bird’s nests of Celestial cookery. For 
the peculiarity of the swift’s architectural views is simply this: he 
does not merely weave and interweave the materials of his home, 
like other birds, but glues them together by a special secretion, 
a sort of sticky jelly which he fabricates on purpose, and of which 
he alone among birds possesses the secret. His nest is usually 
placed under the roof of a house or the battlements of a church 
tower, and is rudely constructed of bits of grass, fibrous roots, 
moss and lichen, wool, hair, fur, and feathers, or the cottony down 
of seeds and plants, all securely felted and agglutinated together 
by a very sticky gelatinous mixture. Here we catch evolution 
actually in the act; the thin shreds or fibres which thus connect 
the straws and feathers of the swift’s nest are the raw material 
of the edible bird’s nest, which consists entirely of that particular 
element (in the purest specimens) unmixed with any unpleasant 
foreign body. Not but that the edible bird’s nest itself is 
about as unpleasant a thing to eat as any yet devised by the 
Celestial imagination ; for both in the swift and in the Chinese swift- 
let the jelly-like matter is really, to quote the delicate language 
of science, ‘inspissated mucus from the salivary glands.’ The 
general reader will forgive my saying that this is one of the 
numerous passages in classical or scientific authors best left un- 
translated in the original tongue. 

I ought to mention in passing that our own swift seldom 
builds a nest for himself at all; he usually takes possession by 
forcible means of the lares and penates of some unhappy sparrow, 
whom he forcibly ejects without form of law; and it is only when 
driven to the last extremity for want of anybody to dispossess 
that he can be induced to construct a dwelling for himself. He 
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is by choice a robber, and only by compulsion a peaceable house- 
holder. Now this indisposition to collect materials for a nest on 
his own account is clearly at the bottom of the curious habit of 
making edible bird’s nests from hardened saliva; and as it flows 
naturally from the other habits and manners of the swift family, 
it gives us at once the true key to the entire situation. For the 
swifts being by nature aérial birds, with a great indisposition to 
settle on the ground, where they are about as much out of their 
element as a seal is on dry land, do not readily collect the sticks 
and straws and grasses and bits of refuse of which most birds 
habitually construct their tiny homes. When forced to build a 
nest for themselves, they use for the most part light fragments 
of grass, thistledown, and feathers, all of which can be gathered 
on the wing, while borne by the breezes through the upper air. 
These materials they cement together with their copious mucus, 
for which purpose their salivary glands are peculiarly large and 
fully developed. As the spider spins its web out of its own body, 
so the swift finds it cheaper in the end to build a nest out of its 
own secretions than to collect material in unsuitable places. 

An American swift—ahead as usual of the effete British repre- 
sentatives of the family—carries the same principle a step 
further, and constructs its nest of small twigs, glued together 
by a brownish mucilage, almost as copious as that of the edible 
species, but not quite so clear or pure or jelly-like. This Yankee 
bird’s nest swells and softens in warm water exactly like the 
genuine article, but it has not so far been employed for cookery 
by the Heathen Chinee of Chicago and San Francisco. In time, 
no doubt, it will be duly exploited by some intelligent American 
Francatelli, and bird’s nest soup will delight the palate of diners 
at Delmonico’s as it already delights the almond-eyed gourmets 
of Pekin and Yokohama. 

The true edible bird’s nest swiftlet is a native of Ceylon and 
of the Malay region; and it builds in caves where materials for 
architecture are necessarily scanty, or on sea cliffs of inaccessible 
height. More than most other swifts, this tropical species is a 
confirmed highflyer, hawking for its food around the summits of 
the mountains, and much indisposed to settle on the ground upon 
any pretext. Hence it has learned to carry to the farthest possible 
limit the family habit of making a nest quite literally ‘all out of 
its own head,’ without the slightest extraneous aid of any sort. 
The best and cleanest nests, which fetch the highest price, are 
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composed entirely of pure mucus from the salivary glands. The 
material in its hardened state is brittle, fibrous, white, and trans- 
parent, ‘ very like pure gum arabic, or even glass;’ and the inner 
lining consists of nothing but small soft feathers. Inferior nests, 
which command a smaller price in the Chinese market, are com- 
posed in part of dry grasses, hair, and down, welded together by 
the fibrous gummy secretion. In short, as Mr. Darwin bluntly 
puts it, ‘The Chinese make soup of dried saliva.’ This sounds 
horrid enough, to be sure; but when we ourselves give up colour- 
ing jellies with defunct cochineal insects, it will be time for us to 
cast the first stone at the Oriental cuisine. 

In shape the nests are much like hanging pouches glued on 
to the wall of the cave by their own mucus, and containing each 
two eggs. All the swifts, indeed, are very small layers, as is in- 
variably the case.with the most active animals; the laziest livers 
have (other things equal) the largest families. The ‘take’ is in 
October, and most of the nests go to China, where the soup ranks 
as a high luxury. I tasted some in Paris a few years since, and 
did not find it by any means unpalatable ; but how much of the 
effect was due to the nests themselves, and how much to the skilful 
manipulation of the Parisian chef, I should be sorry to vouch for 
on such slight acquaintance. 

It is worth mention that the swallows, like the swifts, are 
greatly averse to building their own nests if they can possibly 
avoid it, and for the same reason. Their structure does not pro- 
perly fit them for picking up materials on their own account, and 
so they prefer, whenever they can, to seize upon the ready-made 
home of an inoffensive neighbour, or to adopt an old one, instead 
of building at first hand. These adaptive resemblances between 
the two birds are so very close as almost to deceive the very elect. 
Mr. Darwin has pointed out that other swifts which construct 
their nests of seaweed, glued together with mucus, or of irregular 
fibres of the gummy substance, bridge over the distance between 
our own swifts and the true edible nest-building species. It is 
almost always so in nature; the various stages by which each 
kind has been evolved linger on somewhere side by side one with 
another, just as all the successive steps in human civilisation may 
still be found in Africa or Peru, Australia or Europe, from the 
naked savage with his fire drill and his boomerang, to the finished 
product, with his steam printing-press and his Woolwich Infant. 
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Every travelled Englishman has been in Normandy: we will 
state that as a rule in large type, to be followed by as few small- 
type exceptions as may be; and who that has seen Normandy has 
not some time seen the sands of St.-Michel stretched indefinite, 
inhospitable, from the blue point of Cancale—name of good re- 
pute with Parisian gourmets—far away towards distant, sea-~swept 
Granville, piercing inland to the acropolis of Avranches, circling 
the great granite Rock that has made them famous ? 

And yet how few have seen them, like ‘ fair Melrose,’ aright, 
have found leisure to explore their secrets, and learn the strange 
charm of these mighty plains, and the old-world town that keeps 
watch and ward above them! For their visitors are birds of 
passage ; Eastertide ‘ five-pounders ’ pallid with abiding memories 
of the nauseous horrors of the Race of Alderney, circular tourists 
from Avranches or St. Malo that throng the little street in strange 
dissonance with its old-time character, and almost move to wrath 
the kind hostess of the Hétel Poulard; a stray bicyclist or tri- 
cyclist who, exulting in the smooth miles from Pontorson, breaks 
his heart and peradventure his machine in the sandpits that a 
capricious government permits to do duty for a road over the last 
kilométre to the Digue. May be there comes a wandering artist 
who, seeing at some turn of the road the blue mass rising like a 
mighty column into the sky, is induced to stay a few days to 
sketch capitals and cornices, gates and towers that he half expects 
to see patrolled by some stout man-at-arms. Perhaps he even 
ventures a hundred yards upon the gréve, to sit on a treacherous 
spot that presently degenerates through rapid stages of instability 
into an unadulterated pool with no bottom to speak of, till, tired 
of many changes of position, he retires to the rock, and anon 
bidding adieu to his charming hostess, retraces the road to 
Pontorson. 

And yet, experto crede, there is that in and around St.- 
Michel that demands a much lengthier sojourn. From the first 
sight of the giant Mount through the morning mists to the 
moment of gaining that dizzy ledge below the topmost vane, the 
traveller must feel that he is in a corner of the earth differentiated 
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somehow from other corners: there is a sense of utter isolation 
which if he feels not yet then must he with cautious tread creep 
round the fearful two-foot breadth of stone; but only if head and 
foot be alike sure, for the ragged rope that alone he could grasp 
would snap like whipcord were he to depend upon it for his life. 
But if he recks nothing of sheer glimpses four hundred feet below, 
he will be rewarded with such a prospect of earth and sea and sky 
as he may look on seldomagain. Far away—east, west, and north 
—stretch the great sands for twenty miles unbroken save by the 
wandering watercourses and rows of salmon stakes half buried in 
the drift ; here and there, looking landward, a greener tint sug- 
gests sparse blades that follow the shifting tide-mark, but all else 
is varied only by shadows of flying clouds, solemn in its utter 
silence, holding the gaze by the very monotony of colour. Far on 
the horizon a rock-studded sea rises to melt into an evening sky ; 
while over the twin rock of Tombelaine a sinuous line creeping 
over the vast level, racing white up the distant Sélune, heralds 
with dull murmur the coming tide. And a terrible tide it is, that 
would seem to creep in so gently, for the fishermen can tell of many 
a victim seized almost within a stone’s throw of safety, and one, a 
young English girl who was sketching but a few hundred yards 
from the Mount, sleeps in the little windy churchyard that clings 
somehow to the rock below. For, faster than man can run, faster 
may be than horse could gallop on those clinging sands, the 
tide-wave races up the mazy ‘runs,’ encircling sandy islets that 
ever contract and disappear. Woe then to him that is far from 
land! The treacherous sand sucks his labouring feet, and presently 
the tumbling waters will make sport of him, strong swimmer 
though he be, and carry him on the ebb far down to the sea. For 
those that are wary and know the ‘lie’ of the sands there is little 
danger, but a long stay must be made before it is safe to wander 
at will over the plain. All this our traveller might ponder, and 
anon retracing his dangerous way to the ‘escalier des dentelles,’ 
look landward round the blue semicircle that rings the bay from 
Avranches to the far-off Brittany hills; he will trace the thread- 
like Couesnon, nowadays confined within straight walls as far as 
the forgotten ‘ port’ of Moidrey, that no ship may enter insured ; 
but before an ill-advised administration wasted thousands on this 
abortive scheme, before the connecting Digue was built to the 
mainland, this little river roamed at will over the sands, now 
granting the Mount to Normandy, now bestowing it on Brittany, 
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a very Debateable Land of nature’s making. And away to the left 
of this he will note another relic of misguided enterprise, a second 
Digue quitting the Sélune and making towards the Mount, still 
carrying the remnant of a railway track whose sleepers have been 
sucked away, and rails twisted by the tide. This should have been 
the iron road from Pontaubault, and loud were the murmurings of 
the fishermen thereat, for the sand between the two digues must 
have become dry land and no more reckoned among their hunting- 
grounds; but no heed was taken of their frequent memorials, till, 
with true instinct of the national character, they invoked the all- 
powerful aid of sentiment, and what had been so often refused to 
fishermen was at once conceded to the outcry of esthetic France 
against such outrage on the traditions of the past. 

But now—for it grows dark and a cold air rises from the swell- 
ing waters—he must descend and thread the dim aisle and the 
wide stair to the town below, and gather anon many an old-time 
tale as he leans upon the hoar battlements in the moonlight. For 
these old walls have seen strange sights. Here dwelt Duke Robert 
of Normandy, the wild wayward son of the Conqueror, whose faults 
have sunk in his misfortunes; thrice did the English and French 
capture and recapture the town, and two cannon used at one such 
siege have been rescued from the sands to rust within the outer 
gate. And, ‘faith, the French played us once a pretty trick. Upon 
a dark night a party of English men-at-arms, picked men all and 
true, stole across the sands to join a traitorous band of priests in 
the tower that now fronts the Digue; they came beneath the wall, 
signalled, were answered by a cowled ecclesiastic, and one by one 
toiled up the rope let down from above. But as each stumbled 
into the dark tower a French axe clove him from crown to teeth, 
and none went back to tell his fellows how he fared; for the 
captain of the garrison had learnt the plot, and, wrapped in a 
monkish cowl, had lured the foe without to the same fate as he 
had already meted out to the traitors within. 

And the walls have looked on peaceful sights, on the wide 
sands black with countless pilgrims journeying to the famous 
shrine; and it was on such a pilgrimage—so runs the legend— 
some poor woman taken in the sudden pains of travail was aban- 
doned by her companions on the gréve: higher and higher rose 
the tide, till in a last agony she called on the great saint of the 
Mount, and or ever the waters came, they stood in a heap around 
her and the new-born babe until the tide ceased to flow. The 
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sands have swallowed up the little chapel that marked the holy 
spot, but its last ruins stood, a decaying witness to faith, within 
the present century. And one awful day and night the walls saw 
a terrible sight, when the great minster flamed to heaven—a huge 
beacon over the bay. The priests point to a stone far out in the 
court before the west front as the former limit of the nave, and 
the traveller, looking up on the still stupendous pile, marvels in 
silence on the glory that must have been. 

Every visitor to the Mount is familiar with the mighty mass 
of masonry—well called ‘ La Merveille’—that crowns the rock. 
Successively monastery, fortress, and prison, it is now shown as a 
national monument, and a small fee will buy permission to wander 
at will through the cloisters and halls, to shudder at the dungeons 
and terribly suggestive oubliette, and tread the great wheel 
whereby the forgats were compelled to draw up supplies from the 
town. But the French method of restoration is working sad 
havoc with the sentiment of the place; the Hall of the Knights 
has been scraped, repointed, renewed, till the old-world look has 
been well-nigh improved away. No care is taken of the old stone ; 
if crumbling at all it is cut out or refaced with new, and, grand 
as it all is, the traveller may not find himself climbing the long 
staircase so often as he had expected, preferring the study of the 
little town and its people to possible disappointment above. 

Below he will find a veritable Rip Van Winkle of a town that 
fell asleep one day in the Middle Ages, and is hardly awake even 
yet ; for they have not changed much, these fishermen and cockle- 
gatherers, since the day that Henry did penance for murdered 
Becket in the cathedral of Avranches, eight miles away. Sixteen 
years ago, when the spiked helmets were daily looked for on the 
Pontorson road, the maire closed the gates and lowered the port- 
cullis every night, and went to sleep in serene defiance of all the 
arts of modern warfare! The Prussians never came, but some of 
those stalwart fishermen went through the war in the ‘ unbeaten 
army’ of the Loire, and one evening, only a year or two ago, the 
writer had to exercise all his small powers of mediation to pre- 
vent the summary expulsion of three inoffensive tourists, whose 
only crime was that they were Germans; so abiding were the 
memories or so vivid the imaginings of the fishermen. Fine men 
are these same, often over six feet high, and singularly unlike the 
prevailing type on the mainland; their grandfathers have lived on 
the rock to many a generation, and bequeathed to their sons a 
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fine aristocratic air, as they stalk in their long English boots, each 
with salmon-spear and retriever dog, out to the distant nets. They 
are independent folk, that fish as they list, counting for nothing 
the injunctions of a paternal government, and there is many a 
glass drunk and many a pipe smoked on the Mount that has paid 
no duty to the Republic. Nor all uncomely are their women folk, 
albeit tanned to a mahogany tint by sun and shower on the sands, 
for every ebb the old men, children, and women old and young, 
troop down to the sea-marge to grub uninviting ‘coqs’ from the 
gréve, and return before the flowing tide, heavily laden, black 
specks upon the plain, casting long files of reflection in the 
shallow pools. At the outer gate they unload and the market 
opens, a scene not to be missed by such as would study types of 
human nature and explore the deeper mysteries of the vulgar 
tongue; on the one side shrieks the little crowd of cockle- 
gatherers, on the other a single old gipsy woman whose shaggy 
pony stands apart, Tantalus-like jerking a ragged nose-bag that 
has long ago yielded up its last oat; but, single-handed though 
she be, our gipsy is no unworthy match for the collective vocabu- 
lary of the other side. The men take no part, but loll and smoke 
upon the rocks as the babel of barter waxes and wanes, till the 
louder roar of the tide proclaims a truce to wrangling ; the women 
abate a sou, the gipsy concedes a bag, and with shrill adjuration 
of a whole calendar of saints the cargo is packed, the sad pony 
desists from his vain quest, and the little cart sets forth, to the 
tune of its strident wheels and its mistress’s maledictions, pain- 
fully to the land. The Mountmen are mostly indigénes, and 
think but small beer of the few interlopers. One of these last, a 
bare-legged guide whose blue blouse bears medals for saving life, 
has a sad history, if it be true. He is perhaps the sole survivor of 
the long-disused convict establishment, and the story goes upon 
the Mount that his connections bear at this day great names in 
France; years ago, when an officer in the Imperial Guard, he 
struck and killed a superior; by powerful interest his life was 
spared, and after many years’ penal servitude on the Mount he 
was set free thereon on the one condition that he should never 
leave it. It is pathetic to see him standing every day and all day 
long at the outer gate, looking across to the land that he may 
never tread, but perhaps he is only watching for more tourists 
who may employ him as guide. He is worth his few sous, if only 
for the astounding historical fictions that he will fashion in the 
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short round, and a glass of cognac will open the flood-gates of his 
garrulous speech to many a tale of his own powers, not all fictitious, 
as the medals will testify ; how he swam twice round the rock— 
no mean feat in that maelstrom of warring currents—and how once 
on a time he dragged a lady from the waves by her hair, though 
all the while the pin that confined it was transfixed through his hand. 
The scar displayed seldom fails to elicit a sou, and with many a 
bow and blessing the hero departs to watch once more at the gate. 
No less a character is the Marquis de Tombelaine, a nobleman 
who takes his title from his usual fishing-ground; short, red- 
capped, and of stupendous strength—he lifted one day to his 
shoulder a vast log that three able-bodied Englishmen had failed 
to move—he appeared one day upon the Mount, no one knew 
whence ; he never threw any light on the mystery, and the fisher- 
men, who despised him as a pariah, opined with a shrug that he 
drifted thither on the foam of the sea; an old packing-case served 
him for a bed, and he spoke a tongue not understanded even of 
Bretons : and now he has vanished as mysteriously as he came. 
Every one knows Madame Poulard, the kindest, most charming 
of all hostesses, who, with the handsome husband that she ran 
away with we won’t say how many years ago, reigns over the little 
kingdom of the Mount. To know the quaint household thoroughly 
it should be visited in March and April before the motley crowd 
of sight-seers makes the face of nature ashamed. Then will many 
a pleasant hour be spent sitting in the doorway of the old-world 
kitchen, chatting with Madame as she bustles about, while her 
beau sabreur of a husband obediently beats up an omelette in a 
pan. Ina little alcove hollowed in the wall over the way sits an 
old woman washing crockery by the light of a flickering lantern 
that transforms her into a very witch of the heath. And now the 
cigar-end is thrown away, we shake hands with Madame and say 
an English ‘ good-night,’ for she knows so much, and then, with a 
Chinese lantern apiece, loiter up the stone stair to the red house 
that perches on the rock midway ; slowly, for the moon is shining 
on the pinnacles of the apse above, blackening their fretted 
shadows, throwing out their lacework tracery, and that is a sight 
of power to retard the steps even of a Jersey ‘five pounder.’ 
And so to bed, to be up betimes in the morning and watch the 
early sun dispelling the rainbow-tinted mist-wreaths over the 


sands. 
It is a happy, healthy life that one leads in that pure Atlantic 
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air, wandering over the wide sands; we have said already that 
there is little danger thereon, and that only from the rapid tide if 
the ‘lie’ of the runs be unknown; from the famous quicksands 
there is really none unless the actual margin of the sea be visited 
many miles from the Mount. In all our wanderings over the 
bay right up to Avranches we never found a single spot that 
was really perilous; all the sand is permeated indeed by water, 
and becomes jelly-like for several yards round if much trampled 
upon, eventually sucking a man in if he stays on one spot, but 
very slowly. Still let no one in sport allow the sand to mount as 
high as his knee, or he may find the superincumbent weight hold 
his feet as in a vice, while with every effort he sinks more surely 
to a frightful death. But if of his experience he move more 
quickly over some spots than others he will never be in danger, 
and will find much of the sand, especially, contrary to expectation, 
under water, as firm as a rock. And if he has mastered fears 
begotten of alarmist guide-books and interested guides, he may 
see, as nowhere else out of the desert, the marvellous tricks of 
mirage ; broad pools will shimmer and retreat before him, trees 
wave where the tide has been, and cliffs arise in mid-sand ; and if 
he be far out on a hot April morning he may look back to see the 
two Rocks hanging mid-way in the air, while the sands seem to 
stretch away beneath them. Or he may traverse two miles of 
sands and ford the shallow Sélune to Tombelaine in quest of half- 
mythical ruins and wholly mythical rabbits ; like its more famous 
counterpart the granite rock rises sheer from the sand, but, save a 
tangle of brushwood, bears nothing on its peak but faint traces of 
a feudal fortress. Here, as they say, when as yet a forest waved 
from Cancale to Granville, dwelt a gigantic knight who ruled 
Manche with a rod of iron, and gathered a fat revenue from the 
serf-tilled lands lying beneath the great dykes that repelled the 
sea; and a day came that, with a kiss to his fair wife and a parting 
curse to his villeins, he set forth to a far country to battle with 
the enemies of the Faith. Years rolled away, and he came not 
again, till one summer evening a giant pilgrim, white-bearded, 
stayed to look with fearful wonder from the hill of Avranches 
towards the setting sun, for lo, where had waved the forest of his 
remembrance, glistened mile upon mile of sea-swept sand far out 
to the distant sea! For one stormy night the oppressed villeins 
had risen upon their mistress and slain her miserably, and lighted 
her proud tower to proclaim the foul deed over the bay; but in 
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the same hour the raging sea burst through the dykes and swept 
over the fruitful fields, swallowing up the murderers and all that 
was theirs, till it lapped against the foot of the rock of Avranches. 
But this was even now long bygone, and there were none on 
whem to take vengeance: and in silent sorrow the old pilgrim 
crossed to Tombelaine and mourned in the blackened solitude till 
his reason fled and the gaunt walls fell about his ears and became 
even as at this day. 

None should fail to look on that marvellous prospect from 
the hill of Avranches, best seen towards sundown from the Jardin 
des Plantes, when the pinnacled Mount stands like a fairy castle 
against the sinking sun and the great sands shimmer and burn in 
alternate tracts ; and the gazer may perhaps then subscribe to the 
proud boast of the Avranchois, that their bay is second only— 
longo intervallo possibly, but still second—to that of Naples. 
And presently, if the tide be ebbing, he should descend the hill to 
the bank of the little Sée, and strike a bee-line across the sands to 
the Mount, divesting himself of superfluous raiment when a short 
way out, for he must ford streams of dubious depth and still more 
dubious locality, and he need fear to encounter no one in that 
vast solitude. The world can surely afford no more delicious ex- 
perience. Freed from the trammels of clothing—for do not our 
spirits rise in direct proportion as our garments come off? why 
otherwise are we lightest-hearted bathing, even as the laughing 
nymphs that satyrs surprise? a consideration by the way that 
may suggest the rationale of the modern scantiness of female 
attire when the wearer is on pleasure bent—freed from these 
trammels our traveller may, if he have a mind, compass the eight 
miles almost within the hour; the sand is warm to his bare feet, 
be the season what it may, but let him beware of the knife-like 
edges of half-hidden shells ; and he will taste the excitement of 
fording two rivers at least in delightful uncertainty whether or no 
the next step will make him swim for it ina current like a mill-race. 
But more than all he will draw into his inmost soul the solemn 
purifying influence of a great silent plain. Mountain and rock, 
and stupendous fragments of the earth set up before us, have 
effect enough upon the soul, high, overmastering, ennobling, God 
knows who fashioned them ; but those that cannot feel as deeply 
the power of a vast level are but half responsive to the lesson of 
nature displayed for their learning. Hardly less than the eternal 
hills does a plain humble the gazer in the presence of the im- 
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measurably greater; more than any hill does it fill the soul with 
the sense of expansion and infinity that awes all lesser thoughts 
to silence. In such a scene should a Plato ponder on the One, 
the Universal Idea, and cease to find in 70 dzrecpor the significa- 
tion of all evil. 

But with this journey’s end we must quit the quaint, medizval 
Mount, so much seen, so little known. It has left us many an 
abiding memory. One in particular we recall, when on a quiet 
March night the high tide rose through the first up to the second 
gate of the town, splashing and dashing on the dark walls in 
showers of phosphorescent spray. It was a strangely beautiful 
sight, the immemorial walls, the grim portcullis above, and the 
dusky water rippling into wavelets of silver below—a fitting con- 
summation of many beauties, a singular blending of nature with 
man’s device, where both have been prodigal of their pains. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


Tue firing from the bank had ceased, and John, who still kept 
his head (being a rather phlegmatic specimen of the Anglo-Saxon 
race), realised that, for the moment at any rate, all danger from 
that source was ended. Jess lay perfectly still in his arms, her 
head upon his breast; and a horrible idea struck him that she 
might be shot, perhaps already dead! 

‘Jess, Jess,’ he shouted, through the turmoil of the storm, 
‘are you all right ?’ 

She lifted her head an inch or two—‘I think so,’ she said. 
‘What is going on?’ 

‘God only knows, I don’t. Sit still, it will be all square.’ 

But in his heart he knew that it was not ‘all square,’ and that 
they were in imminent danger of death from drowning. They 
were whirling down a raging river in a cart. In a few moments 
it was probable that the cart would upset, and then— 

Presently the wheel bumped against something, and the cart 
gave a great lurch and then scraped along a little. 

‘Now for it,’ thought John, for the water was pouring over 
the flooring. Then came a check, ard the cart leant still farther 
to one side. 

Crack! The pole had gone, and the cart swung round bows, 
or rather box, on to the stream. What had happened was this: 
they had stuck across a rock that projected up from the bed of the 
river, the force of the current having washed the dead horses to 
the one side and the cart to the other. Consequently they were 
anchored to the rock, as it were, the anchor being the dead horses, 
and the cable the stout traces of untanned leather. So long as 
these traces and the rest of the harness held they were, compara- 
tively speaking, safe; but of course they did not know this. 
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Indeed, they knew nothing. Above them rolled the storm, and 
round them the waters seethed, and the rain hissed. They knew 
nothing except that they were helpless living atoms tossing 
between the wild waters and the wilder night with imminent 
death staring them in the face, around, above, and below. To and 
fro they swung, locked fast in each other’s arms, and as they did 
so came that awful flash that, though they knew it not, sent two 
of the murderers to their account, and for an instant, even through 
the sheet of rain, illumined the space of boiling water and the 
long lines of the banks on either side. It showed the point of 
rock to which they were fixed, it glared upon the head of one of 
the poor horses tossed up by the driving current as though it 
were trying to rise from its watery death, and revealed the form 
of the dead Zulu, Mouti, lying on his face, one arm hanging over 
the edge of the cart and dabbling in the water that ran level with 
it, in ghastly similarity to some idle passenger in a pleasure boat, 
who lets his fingers slip softly through the stream. 

In a second it was gone, and they were once more in darkness. 
But then by degrees the storm passed off and the moon began to 
shine, feebly indeed, for the sky was not clear washed of clouds, 
which still trailed along in the tracks of the tempest, sucked after 
it by its mighty draught. Still it was lighter, and the rain gra- 
dually thinned till at last it stopped. The storm had passed in 
majesty down the ways of the night, and there was no sound round 
them but the sound of rushing water. 

‘ John,’ said Jess presently, ‘can we do anything?’ 

‘ Nothing, dear.’ 

‘Shall we escape, John ?’ 

He hesitated. ‘It is in God’s hands, dear. We are in great 
danger. Ifthe cart upsets we shall be drowned. Can you swim ?’ 

‘No, John.’ 

‘If we can hang on here till daylight we may get ashore, if 
those devils are not there to shoot us. I do not think that our 
chance is a good one.’ 

‘ John, are you afraid to die?’ 

He hesitated. ‘I don’t know, dear. I hope to meet it like a 
man.’ 

‘Tell me what you truly think. Is there any hope for us 
at all?’ 

Once more he paused, reflecting whether or no he should speak 
the truth. Finally he decided to do so. 
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‘I can see none, Jess. If we are not drowned we are sure to 
be shot. They will wait about the bank till morning, and for 
their own sakes they will not dare to let us live.’ 

He did not know that all that was left of two of them would 
indeed wait for many a long year, and that the third had fled 
aghast. 

‘ Jess, dear,’ he went on, ‘it is no good to tell lies. Our lives 
may end any minute. Humanly speaking, they must end before 
the sun is up.’ 

The words were awful enough—if the reader can by an effort 
of the imagination throw himself for a moment into the position 
of these two, he will perhaps understand how awful. It is a 
dreadful thing, when in the full flow of health and youth, to be 
suddenly placed face to face with the certainty of violent death, 
and to know that in a few more minutes your course will have 
been run, and that you will have commenced to explore the future, 
which may prove to be even worse, because more enduring, than the 
life you are now quitting in agony. It is a dreadful thing, as any 
who have ever stood in such a peril can testify, and John felt his 
heart sink within him at the thought—for death is very strong. 
But there is one thing stronger, a woman’s perfect love. Against 
this Death himself cannot prevail. And so it came to pass that now 
as He fixed his cold gaze upon Jess’s eyes they answered him witha 
strange unearthly light. She feared not death, so that she might 
meet him with her beloved. Death was her hope and opportunity. 
Here she had none; there she might have all—or sleep. The 
fetters had fallen from her, struck off by an overmastering hand. 
Her duty was satisfied, her trust fulfilled, and she was free—free 
to die with her beloved. Ay! her love was indeed a love deeper 
than the grave; and now it rose in all its strength, standing tiptoe 
upon the earth ready, when dissolution had lent it wings, to soar 
to love’s own star. 

‘You are sure, John ?’ she asked again. 

‘Yes, dear, yes. Why do you force me to repeat it? I can 
see no hope.’ 

Her arms were round his neck, her soft curls rested on his 
cheek, and the breath from her lips played upon his face. Indeed 
it was only by speaking into each other’s ears that conversation 
was feasible, owing to the rushing sound of the waters. 

‘Because I have something to tell you which I cannot tell unless 
we are going to die. You know it, but I want to say it with my 
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own lips before I die. I love you, John, I love you, I love you; 
and I am glad to die because I can die with you and go away 
with you.’ 

He heard, and such was the power of her love, that his, which 
had been put out of mind in the terror of that hour, reawoke and 
took the colour of her own. He too forgot the imminence of 
death in the warm presence of his downtrodden passion. She 
was in his arms as he had taken her during the firing, and he bent 
his head to look at her. The moonlight played upon her pallid, 
quivering face, and showed that in her eyes from which no man 
could look upon and turn away. Once more—yes, even then— 
there came over him that feeling of utter surrender to the sweet 
mastery of her will that had possessed him in the sitting-room of 
the Palatial. But now, all earthly considerations having faded 
away, he no longer hesitated, but pressed his lips against hers and 
kissed her again and again. It was perhaps as wild and pathetic 
a love-scene as ever the old moon above has looked upon. There 
they were, those two, experiencing the fullest and acutest joy that 
life has to offer in the actual shadow of death. Nay, death was 
present with them, for there, beneath their feet, half-hidden by 
the water, was the stiffening corpse of the Zulu. 

To and fro swung the cart in the rush of the swollen river, 
up and down beside them the carcases of the horses rose and fell 
with the swell of the water, on whose surface the broken moon- 
beams played and quivered. Overhead was the blue, star-sown 
depth through which they were waiting presently to pass, and 
to the right and left the long broken outlines of the banks 
stretched away till at last they appeared to grow together in the 
gloom. 

But they heeded none of these things; they remembered 
nothing except that they had found each other’s hearts, and were 
happy with a wild joy it is not often given to us to feel. The 
past was forgotten, the future was at hand, and between the 
one and the other was spanned a bridge of passion made perfect 
and sanctified by the approaching end. Bessie was forgotten, all 
things were forgotten in that consuming fire. 

Let those who would blame them pause awhile. Why not? 
They had kept the faith. They had denied themselves and run 
straightly down the path of duty. But the compacts of life end 
with life. No man may bargain for the beyond. Even the 
marriage service shrinks from it. And now that hope had gone 
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and life was at its extremest ebb, why should they not take their 
happiness before they passed to the land where, perchance, all 
things will be forgotten? So it seemed to them ; if indeed they 
were any longer capable of reason. 

He looked into her eyes and she laid her head upon his heart 
in that mute abandonment of worship which is sometimes to be 
met with in the world, and is redeemed from vulgar passion by 
an indefinable quality of its own. He looked into her eyes and was 
glad to have lived, ay, even to have reached this hour of death. 
And she, lost in the depths of her own nature, sobbed out her 
passion-laden heart upon his breast, and called him her own, her 
own, her very own! 


And so the long hours passed unheeded, till at last a new-born 
freshness in the air told them that they were not far from dawn. 
The death they were waiting for had not yet come. It must now 
be very near at hand. 

‘ John,’ she whispered in his ear, ‘do you think that they will 


shoot us?’ 
‘Yes,’ he said hoarsely ; ‘ they must for their own safety.’ 


‘I wish it were over,’ she said. 


Suddenly she started back from his arms with a little cry, 
causing the cart to rock violently. 

‘I forgot,’ she said: ‘ you can swim, though I cannot. Why 
cannot you swim to the bank and get off under cover of the dark- 
ness? It is not more than fifty yards, and the current is not so 


very swift.’ 

The idea of escaping without Jess had never occurred to him, 
and now that she suggested it, it struck him as so absurd that he 
actually broke into a ghost of a laugh. 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, Jess,’ he said. 

‘Yes, yes, I will. Go! You must go! It does not matter 
about me now. I know you love me, and I can die happy. I will 
wait for you. Oh, John! wherever Iam, if I have any life and any 
remembrance I will wait for you. Never forget that all your life. 
However far I may seem away, if I live at all, I shall be waiting 
for you. And now go; you shall go,I say! No, I will not be 
disobeyed. If you will not go I will throw myself into the water 
Oh, the cart is turning over!’ 

‘Hold on, for God’s sake!’ shouted John. ‘The traces have 


broken.’ 
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He was right; the tough leather was at length worn through 
by the constant rubbing against the rock, and the strain and 
swaying of the cart on the one side, and the dead horses on the 
other. Round it spun, broadside on to the current, and imme- 
diately began to heave over, till at last the angle was so sharp that 
the dead body of poor Mouti slid out with a splash and vanished 
into the darkness. This relieved the cart, and it righted for a 
moment, but being now no longer held up by the bodies of the 
horses or by the sustaining power of the wind it began to fill and 
sink, and at the same time to revolve round and round. John 
realised that it was all up, and that to stop in the cart would only 
mean certain death, because they would be held under water by 
the canvas tent. So with a devout aspiration for assistance he 
seized Jess round the waist with one arm and sprang off into the 
water. As he did so the cart filled and sank. 

‘Lie still, for Heaven’s sake!’ he shouted, as they rose to the 
surface. 

In the dim light of the dawn which was now creeping over the 
earth he could make out the line of the left bank of the Vaal, the 
same from which they had started into the river on the previous 
night. It appeared to be about forty yards away, but the current 
was running quite six knots, and he realised that, burdened as he 
was, it would be quite impracticable for him to try and reach it. 
The only thing to do was to keep afloat. Luckily the water was 
warm and he was a strong swimmer. In a minute or so he made 
out that about fifty paces ahead some rocks jutted out twenty 
yards into the bed of the stream. Then catching Jess by the hair 
with his left hand he made his effort, and a desperate one it was. 
The broken water boiled furiously round the rocks. Presently he 
was in it, and, better still, his feet touched the ground. Next 
second he was swept off them and rolled over and over at the 
bottom of the river, getting sadly knocked about against the 
boulders. Somehow he struggled to his legs, still retaining his 
hold of Jess. Twice he fell, and twice he struggled up again. 
One more effort—so. The water was only up to his thighs now, 
and he was obliged to half carry his companion. As he lifted her 
he felt a deadly sickness come over him, but still he struggled on 
like a man, till at last they both fell of a heap upon a big flat 
rock, and for a while he remembered no more. 

When he came to himself again it was to find Jess, who had 
recovered sooner than he had, standing over him and chafing his 
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hands. Indeed, as the sun was up he guessed that he must have 
lost his senses for some time. He rose with some difficulty and 
shook himself. Except for some bruises he was sound enough. 

‘Are you hurt?’ he asked of Jess, who, pale and faint and 
bruised, her hat gone, her dress torn by bullets and the rocks, and 
dripping water at every step, looked an exceedingly forlorn object. 

‘ No,’ she said feebly, ‘ not very much.’ 

He sat down on the rock in the sun, for they were both shiver- 
ing with cold. ‘What is to be done?’ he asked. 

‘Die,’ she said fiercely ; ‘I meant to die—why did you not 
let me die? Ours is a position that only death can set straight.’ 

“ €Don’t be alarmed,’ he said, ‘ your desire will soon be gratified: 
those murdering villains will hunt us up presently.’ 

The bed and banks of the river were clothed with thin layers 
of mist, but as the sun gathered power these lifted. The spot 
where they had got ashore was about three hundred yards below 
that where the two Boers and their horses had been destroyed by 
the lightning on the previous night. Seeing the mist lift, John 
insisted upon Jess crouching with him behind a rock so that they 
could look up and down the river without being seen themselves. 
Presently he made out the forms of two horses grazing about two 
hundred yards away. 

‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘I thought so; the devils have offsaddled there. 
Thank Heaven I have still got my revolver, and the cartridges are 
watertight. I mean to sell our lives as dearly as I can.’ 

‘Why, John,’ cried Jess, following the line of his outstretched 
hand, ‘those are not the Boers’ horses, they are our two leaders 
that broke loose in the water. Look, their collars are still on.’ 

‘By Jove! so they are. Now if only we can catch them with- 
out being caught ourselves we have a chance of getting out of 
this.’ 

‘Well, there is no cover about, and I can’t see any signs of 
Boers. They must have been sure of having killed us, and gone 
away.’ 

John looked round, and for the first time a sense of hope began 
to creep into his heart. Perhaps they would survive after all. 

‘Let’s go up and see. It is no good stopping here; we must 
get some food somewhere. I feel as weak as a cat.’ 

_ She rose without a word, and taking his hand they advanced 
together along the bank. They had not gone twenty yards before 
John gave an exclamation of joy, and rushed at something white 
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that had stuck in some reeds. It was the basket of food which 
had been given to them by the innkeeper’s wife at Heidelberg. 
It had been washed out of the cart, and as the lid was fastened 
nothing had been lost out of it. He undid it. There was the 
| bottle of three star brandy untouched, also most of the eggs, meat, 
and bread, which last was, of course, sodden and worthless. It 
did not take long to get the cork out, and then John filled a broken 
wine-glass there was in the basket half-full of water and half of 
brandy, and made Jess drink it, with the result that she began to 
look a little less like a corpse. Next, he repeated the process 
twice on his own account, and instantly felt as though new life 
was flowing into him. Then they went cautiously on. 

The horses allowed them to catch them without trouble, and 
did not appear to be any the worse for their adventure, though 
the flank of one was grazed by a bullet. 

‘There is a tree down there where the bank shelves over, we 
had better tie the horses up, dress, and get some breakfast,’ said 
John, almost cheerfully ; and accordingly they proceeded thither. 
Suddenly John, who was ahead, started back with an exclamation 
i of fear, and the horses began to snort, for there, stark and stiff in 
(" death, and already swollen and discoloured by decomposition—as 
"is sometimes the case with people killed by lightning—the rifles 
' in their hands twisted and fused, their clothes cut and blown from 
the bodies by the explosion of the cartridges in their bandoliers 
—lay the two Boers themselves. It was a terrifying sight, and, 
taken in conjunction with their own remarkable escape, one to 
make the most careless and sceptical reflect. 

‘And yet these are people who say that there is no such thing 
as a God, and no punishment for wickedness,’ said John aloud. 































| CHAPTER XXY, 
MEANWHILE. 


JOHN, it will be remembered, left Mooifontein for Pretoria towards 
the end of December, and with him went all the life and light of 
the place. 

‘Dear me, Bessie,’ said old Silas Croft on the evening after he 
had started, ‘ the place seems very dull without John ’—a remark 
in which Bessie, who was secretly weeping in the corner, heartily 
concurred. 
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Then, a few days afterwards, came the news of the investment 
of Pretoria, but no news of John. They ascertained that he had 
passed Standerton in safety, but beyond that nothing could be 
heard of him. Day after day passed, but no news, and at last, one 
evening, Bessie broke out in a passion of hysterical tears. 

‘What did you send him for?’ she asked of her uncle. ‘It 
was ridiculous—I knew it was ridiculous. He could not help Jess 
or get her back; the most that could happen was that they both 
would be shut up together. And now he is dead—I know that 
those Boers have shot him—and it is all your fault! And if he 
is dead I will never speak to you again.’ 

The old man retreated, somewhat dismayed at this outburst, 
which was not at all in Bessie’s style. 

‘ Ah, well,’ he said to himself, ‘that is the way of women; 
they turn into tigers about a man!’ 

There may have been truth in this reflection, but a tiger is 
not a pleasant domestic pet, as poor old Silas found out during the 
next two months. The more Bessie thought about the matter the 
more incensed she grew at his having sent her lover away. Indeed, 
in a little while she quite forgot that she had herself acquiesced 
in his going. In short, her temper completely gave way under 
the strain, so that at last her uncle scarcely dared to mention 
John’s name. 

Meanwhile, things had been going as ill without as within. 
First of all—that was the day after John’s departure—two or three 
loyal Boers and an English storekeeper from Lake Chrissie, in New 
Scotland, outspanned on the place and came and implored Silas 
Croft to fly for his life into Natal while there was yet time. They 
said that the Boers would certainly shoot any Englishmen who 
might be sufficiently defenceless. But the old man would not 
listen. 

‘I am an Englishman—civis Romanus sum,’ he said in his 
sturdy fashion, ‘and I do not believe that they will touch me, 
who have lived among them for twenty years. At any rate, I am 
not going to run away and leave my place at the mercy of a pack 
of thieves. If they shoot me they will have to reckon with 
England for the deed, so I expect that they will leave me alone. 
Bessie can go if she likes, but I shall stop here and see the row 
through, and there’s an end of it.’ 

Whereon, Bessie having flatly declined to budge an inch, the 
loyalists departed in a hurry, metaphorically wringing their hands 
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at such an exhibition of ill-placed confidence and insular pride. 
This little scene occurred at dinner-time, and after dinner old 
Silas proceeded to hurl defiance at his foes in another fashion. 
Going to a cupboard in his bedroom, he extracted an exceedingly 
large Union Jack, and promptly advanced with it to an open spot 
between two of the orange-trees in front of the house, where a 
flag-staff was planted, formed of a very tall young blue gum, in 
such a position that it could be seen for miles around. On this 
flag-staff it was old Silas’s habit to hoist the Union Jack on the 
Queen’s birthday, Christmas-day, and other state occasions. 

‘Now, Jantjé,’ he said, when he had bent on the flag, ‘run her 
up, and I'll cheer!’ and accordingly, as the broad flag floated out 
on the breeze, he took off his hat and waved it, and gave such a 
‘hip, hip, hoorah !’ in his stentorian tones that Bessie came run- 
ning down from the house to see what was the matter. Nor was 
he satisfied with this, but, having obtained a ladder, he placed it 
against the post and sent Jantjé up it, instructing him to fasten 
the rope on which the flag was bent about fifteen feet from the 
ground, so that nobody should get at it to haul it down. 

‘There,’ he said, ‘I’ve nailed my colours to the mast. That 
will show these gentry that an Englishman lives here. 


Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
God save the Queen.’ 


‘Amen,’ said Bessie, but she had her doubts about the wisdom 
of that Union Jack, which, whenever the wind blew, streamed out 
a visible defiance not calculated to soothe the breasts of excited 
patriots. 

Indeed, two days after that, a patrol of three Boers, spying the 
ensign whilst yet a long way off, came galloping up in hot haste 
to see what it meant. Silas saw them coming, and, taking his 
rifle in his hand, went and stood beneath the flag, for which he 
had an almost superstitious veneration, feeling sure that they 
would not dare to meddle either with him or it. 

‘ What is the meaning of this, Om Silas?’ asked the leader of 
the three men, with all of whom he was perfectly acquainted. 

‘It means that an Englishman lives here, Jan,’ was the answer. 

‘ Haul the dirty rag down!’ said the man. 

‘I will see you damned first !’ replied old Silas. 

Thereon the Boer dismounted and made for the flag-staff, only 
to find ‘ Uncle Croft’s’ rifle in a direct line with his chest. 
5—2 
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‘You will have to shoot me first, Jan,’ he said, and thereon, 
after some consultation, they left him and went away. 

The fact was that, notwithstanding that he was an Englishman, 
Silas Croft was very popular with the Boers, most of whom had 
known him since they were children, and a member of whose 
Volksraad he had twice been. It was to this personal popularity 
that he owed the fact that he was not turned out of his house, 
and forced to choose between serving against his countrymen 
or being imprisoned and otherwise maltreated at the very com- 
mencement of the rebellion. 

For a fortnight or more after this flag episode nothing of any 
importance happened, and then came the news of the crushing 
defeat at Lang’s Nek. At first, Silas Croft would not believe the 
news. ‘ No General could have been so mad,’ he said; but soon 
the report was amply confirmed from native sources. 

Another week passed, and with it came the news of the British 
defeat at Ingogo. The first they heard of it was on the morning 
of February 8, when Jantjé brought a Kafir up to the verandah 
at breakfast-time. This Kafir said that he had been watching the 
fight from a mountain ; that the English were completely hemmed 
in and fighting well, but that ‘their arms were tired,’ and they 
would all be killed at night-time. The Boers, he said, were not 
suffering at all—the English could not ‘shoot straight.’ After 
hearing this they passed a sufficiently miserable day and evening. 
About twelve o’clock that night, however, a native spy Mr. Croft 
had despatched came back with the report that the English General 
had got safely back to camp, having suffered heavily and abandoned 
his wounded, many of whom had died in the rain, for the night 
after the battle was wet. 

Then came another long pause, during which no reliable news 
reached them, though the air was thick with rumours, and old 
Silas was made happy by hearing that large reinforcements were 
on their way from England. 

‘ Ah, Bessie, my dear, they will soon sing another tune now, 
he said in great glee ; ‘and what’s more, it’s about time they did. 
I can’t understand what the soldiers have been about—I can’t 
indeed.’ 

And so the time wore heavily along till at last there came a 
dreadful day which Bessie will never forget as long as she lives. 
It was the 20th of February—just a week before the final disaster 
at Majuba Hill. Bessie was standing idly on the verandah, look- 
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ing down the long avenue of blue gums, where the shadows formed 
a dark network to catch the wandering rays of light. The place 
looked very peaceful, and certainly no one could have known from 
its appearance that a bloody war was being waged within a few 
miles. The Kafirs came and went about their work as usual, or 
made pretence to; but now and then a close observer might see 
them stop and look towards the Drakensberg and then say a few 
words to their neighbour about the wonderful thing that had come 
to pass that the Boers were beating the great white people, 
who came out of the sea and shook the earth with their tread. 
Whereon the neighbour would take the opportunity to relax from 
toil and squat down, and have a pinch of snuff, and relate in what 
particular collection of rocks on the hillside he and his wives slept 
the last night—for when the Boers are out on commando the Kafirs 
will not sleep in their huts for fear of being surprised and shot 
down. Then the pair would spend half an hour or so in speculat- 
ing on what would be their fate when the Boer had eaten up the 
Englishman and taken back the country, and finally come to the 
conclusion that they had better emigrate to Natal. 

Bessie, on the verandah, noted all this going on, every now and 
again catching snatches of the lazy rascals’ talk, which chimed in 
but too sadly with her own thoughts. Turning from it impatiently, 
she began to watch the hens marching solemnly about the drive, 
followed by their broods. This picture, too, had a sanguinary 
background, for under an orange-tree two rival cocks were fighting 
furiously. They always did this about once a week, nor did they 
cease from troubling till each retired, temporarily blinded, to the 
shade of a separate orange-tree, where they spent the rest of the 
week in recovering, only to emerge when the cure was effected and 
fight their battles over again. Meanwhile, a third cock, young in 
years but old in wisdom, who steadily refused to fight when 
attacked, looked after the hens in dispute. To-day the fight was 
particularly ferocious, and, fearing that the combatants would have 
no eyes left at all if she did not interfere, Bessie called to the old 
Boer hound who was lying in the sun on the verandah. 

‘Hi, Stomp, Stomp—hunt them, Stomp!’ 

Up jumped Stomp and made a prodigious show of furiously 
attacking the embattled cocks; it was an operation to which he 
was used, and which afforded him constant amusement. Suddenly, 
however, as he dashed towards the trees, he stopped midway, his 
simulated wrath ceased, and instead, an expression of real disgust 
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‘You will have to shoot me first, Jan,’ he said, and thereon, 
after some consultation, they left him and went away. 

The fact was that, notwithstanding that he was an Englishman, 
Silas Croft was very popular with the Boers, most of whom had 
known him since they were children, and a member of whose 
Volksraad he had twice been. It was to this personal popularity 
that he owed the fact that he was not turned out of his house, 
and forced to choose between serving against his countrymen 
or being imprisoned and otherwise maltreated at the very com- 
mencement of the rebellion. 

For a fortnight or more after this flag episode nothing of any 
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‘ Ah, Bessie, my dear, they will soon sing another tune now,’ 
he said in great glee ; ‘and what’s more, it’s about time they did. 
I can’t understand what the soldiers have been about—I can’t 
indeed.’ 
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ing down the long avenue of blue gums, where the shadows formed 
a dark network to catch the wandering rays of light. The place 
looked very peaceful, and certainly no one could have known from 
its appearance that a bloody war was being waged within a few 
miles. The Kafirs came and went about their work as usual, or 
made pretence to; but now and then a close observer might see 
them stop and look towards the Drakensberg and then say a few 
words to their neighbour about the wonderful thing that had come 
to pass that the Boers were beating the great white people, 
who came out of the sea and shook the earth with their tread. 
Whereon the neighbour would take the opportunity to relax from 
toil and squat down, and have a pinch of snuff, and relate in what 
particular collection of rocks on the hillside he and his wives slept 
the last night—for when the Boers are out on commando the Kafirs 
will not sleep in their huts for fear of being surprised and shot 
down. Then the pair would spend half an hour or so in speculat- 
ing on what would be their fate when the Boer had eaten up the 
Englishman and taken back the country, and finally come to the 
conclusion that they had better emigrate to Natal. 

Bessie, on the verandah, noted all this going on, every now and 
again catching snatches of the lazy rascals’ talk, which chimed in 
but too sadly with her own thoughts. Turning from it impatiently, 
she began to watch the hens marching solemnly about the drive, 
followed by their broods. This picture, too, had a sanguinary 
background, for under an orange-tree two rival cocks were fighting 
furiously. They always did this about once a week, nor did they 
cease from troubling till each retired, temporarily blinded, to the 
shade of a separate orange-tree, where they spent the rest of the 
week in recovering, only to emerge when the cure was effected and 
fight their battles over again. Meanwhile, a third cock, young in 
years but old in wisdom, who steadily refused to fight when 
attacked, looked after the hens in dispute. To-day the fight was 
particularly ferocious, and, fearing that the combatants would have 
no eyes left at all if she did not interfere, Bessie called to the old 
Boer hound who was lying in the sun on the verandah. 

‘Hi, Stomp, Stomp—hunt them, Stomp !’ 

Up jumped Stomp and made a prodigious show of furiously 
attacking the embattled cocks; it was an operation to which he 
was used, and which afforded him constant amusement. Suddenly, 
however, as he dashed towards the trees, he stopped midway, his 
simulated wrath ceased, and instead, an expression of real disgust 
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came upon his honest face. Then the hair along his backbone 
stood up like the quills upon the fretful porcupine, and he growled. 

‘A strange Kafir, I expect,’ said Bessie to herself. 

Stomp hated strange Kafirs. She had scarcely got the words 
out before they were justified by the appearance of a native. He 
was a Villanous-looking fellow, with one eye, and nothing on but 
a ragged pair of trousers fastened round the waist with a greasy 
leather strap. In his wool, however, were stuck several small 
distended bladders such as are generally worn by medicine-men 
and witch-doctors. In his left hand he held a long stick, cleft at 
one end. In the cleft was a letter. 

‘Come here, Stomp,’ said Bessie, and as she did so a wild hope 
shot across her heart like a meteor across the night: perhaps the 
letter was from John. 

The dog obeyed her unwillingly enough, for he evidently did 
not like that Kafir; and when he saw that Stomp was well out of 
the way the Kafir himself followed. He was an insolent fellow, 
and took no notice of Bessie beyond squatting himself down upon 
the drive in front of her. 

‘What is it ?’ said Bessie in Dutch, her lips trembling as she 
spoke. 

‘A letter,’ answered the man. 

‘Give it to me.’ 

‘No, missie, not till I have looked at you to see if it is right. 
Light yellow hair that curls—one,’ checking it on his fingers, 
‘yes, that is right; large blue eyes—two, that is right ; big and 
tall, and fair as a star—yes, the letter is for you, take it,’ and he 
poked the long stick up almost into her face. 

‘Where is it from?’ asked Bessie, with sudden suspicion, 
recoiling a step. 

‘ Wakkerstroom last.’ 

‘Who is it from ?’ 

‘ Read it, and you will see.’ 

Bessie took the letter, which was wrapped up in a piece of old 
newspaper, from the cleft of the stick and turned it over and over 
doubtfully. Most of us have a mistrust of strange-looking letters, 
and this letter was unusually strange. To begin with, it had no 
address whatever on the dirty envelope, which was curious. In 
the second place, the envelope was sealed apparently with a three- 
penny bit. 

‘ Are you sure it is for me?’ asked Bessie. 
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‘Yah, yah—sure, sure,’ answered the native, with a rude laugh. 
‘There are not many such white girls in the Transvaal. I have 
made no mistake. I have “smelt you out.”’ And he began to go 
through his catalogue—‘ Yellow hair that curls’ &c.—again. 

Then Bessie opened the letter. Inside was an ordinary sheet 
of paper written over in a bold, firm, yet slightly unpractised 
writing that Bessie knew well enough, and the sight of which filled 
ber with a presentiment of evil. It was Frank Muller’s. 

She turned sick and cold, but could not choose but read as 
follows :— 

Camp, near Pretoria. 15 February. 


Dear Miss Bessie,—I am sorry to have to write to you, but though we have 
quarrelled lately, and also your good father, I think it my duty to do so, and send 
this to your hand by special runner. Yesterday was a sortie made by the poor 
folk in Pretoria, who are now as thin with hunger as the high veldt oxen just 
before spring. Our arms were again victorious ; the redcoats ran away and left 
their ambulance in our hands, carrying with them many dead and wounded. 
Among the dead was the Captain Niel—— 


Here Bessie gave a sort of choked cry, and let the letter fall 
over the verandah, to one of the posts of which she clung with 


both her hands. 
The ill-favoured native below grinned, and, picking the paper 


up, handed it to her. 
She took it, feeling that she must know all, and read on like 
one reads in some ghastly dream :— 


who has been staying on your uncle’s farm. I did not see him killed myself, but 
Jan Vanzyl shot him, and Roi Dirk Oosthuizen, and Carolus, a Hottentot, saw 
them pick him up and carry him away. They say that he was quite dead. For 
this I fear you will be sorry, but it is the chance of war, and he died fighting 
bravely. Make my obedient compliments to your uncle. We parted in anger, 
but I hope in the new circumstances that have arisen in the land to show him that 
I, for one, bear no anger.—Believe me, dear Miss Bessie, your humble and devoted 
servant, 
FRANK MULLER. 

Bessie thrust the letter into the pocket of her dress, and then 
again caught hold of the verandah post, and supported herself by 
it, while the light of the sun seemed to visibly fade out of the day 
before her eyes and replace itself by a cold blackness in which there 
was no break. He was dead !—her lover was dead! The glow had 
gone from her life as it seemed to be going from the day, and she 
was left desolate. She had no knowledge of how long she stood 
thus, staring with wide eyes at the sunshine she could not see. 
She had lost her count of time ; all things were phantasmagorical 
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and unreal; all that she could realise was this one overpowering, 
crushing fact—John was dead! 

‘ Missie,’ said the ill-favoured messenger below, fixing his one 
eye upon her poor sorrow-stricken face, and yawning. 

There was no answer. 

‘ Missie,’ he said again, ‘isthere any answer? I must be going. 
I want to get back in time to see the Boers take Pretoria.’ 

Bessie looked at him vaguely. ‘ Yours is a message that needs 
no answer,’ she said. ‘ What is, is.’ 

The brute laughed. ‘No, I can’t take a letter to the Captain,’ he 
said ; ‘I saw Jan Vanzyl shoot him. He fell so,’ and he suddenly 
collapsed all in a heap on the path, in imitation of a man struck 
dead by a bullet. ‘I can’t take him a message, missie,’ he went 
on, rising, ‘ but one day you will be able to go and look for him 
yourself, I did not mean that; what I meant was that I could 
take a letter to Frank Muller. A live Boer is better than a dead 
Englishman ; and Frank Muller will make a fine husband for any 
girl. If you shut your eyes you won’t know the difference.’ 

‘Go!’ said Bessie, in a choked voice, and pointing her hand 
towards the avenue. 

Such was the suppressed energy in her tone that the man 
sprang to his feet, and as he did so, interpreting her gesture as an 
encouragement to action, the old dog, Stomp, who had been watch- 
ing him all the time, and occasionally giving utterance to a low 
growl of animosity, flew straight at his throat from the verandah. 
The dog, which was a heavy one, struck the man full in the chest 
and knocked him clean backwards. Down came dog and man on 
the drive together, and then ensued a terrible scene, the man 
cursing and shrieking and striking out at the dog, and the dog 
worrying the man in a fashion that he was not likely to forget for 
the remainder of his life. 

Bessie, whose energy seemed again to be exhausted, took 
absolutely no notice of the fray, and it was at this juncture that 
her old uncle arrived upon the scene, together with two Kafirs— 
the same whom Bessie had been watching idling. 

‘Hullo! hullo!’ he halloed out in his stentorian tones, ‘ what 
is all this about? Get off, you brute!’ and what between his 
voice and the blows of the Kafirs the dog was persuaded to let go 
his hold of the man, who staggered to his feet, severely mauled, 
and bleeding from half a dozen bites. 

For a moment he did not say anything, but picked up his 
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sticks. Then, however, having first seen that the dog was being 
held by the Kafirs, he turned, his face streaming with blood, his 
one eye blazing with fury, and, shaking both his clenched fists at 
poor Bessie, broke into a scream of cursing. 

‘You shall pay for this—Frank Muller shall make you pay for 
it. Iam his servant. I ; 

‘Get out of this, whoever you are,’ thundered old Silas, ‘ or by 
Heaven I will let the dog on you again !’ and he pointed to Stomp, 
who was struggling wildly with the two Kafirs. 

The man paused and looked at the dog, and then, with a final 
shake of the fist, departed at a run down the avenue, turning once 
only to look if the dog was coming. 

Bessie vacantly watched him go, taking no more notice of it 
than she had of the noise of the fighting. Then, as though struck 
by a thought, she turned and went into the sitting-room. 

‘What is all this about, Bessie?’ said her uncle, following her. 
‘What does the man mean about Frank Muller ?’ 

‘It means, uncle dear,’ she said at last, in a voice that was 
something between a sob and a laugh, ‘ that I am a widow before 
Iam married. John is dead!’ 

‘Dead! dead!’ said the old man, putting his hand to his fore- 
head and turning round in a dazed sort of fashion, ‘ John dead!’ 

‘Read the letter,’ said Bessie, handing him Frank Muller’s 
missive. 

The old man took it and read it. His hand shook so much 
that it took him a long while to come to the end of it. 

‘Good God !’ he said at last, ‘what a blow! My poor Bessie,’ 
and he took her into his arms and kissed her. Suddenly a thought 
struck him. ‘Perhaps it is all one of Frank Muller’s lies,’ he said, 
‘or perhaps he made a mistake.’ 

But Bessie made no answer. For the time, at any rate, hope 
had left her. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


FRANK MULLER’S FAMILIAR. 


THE study of the conflicting elements that go to make up a 
character like Frank Muller’s, however fascinating it might prove, 
is not one that can be attempted in detail here. Such a character 
in its developed form is fortunately practically impossible in a 
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highly civilised country. The dead weight of the law would crush 
it back to the level of the human mass around it. But those who 
have lived in the wild places of the earth will be acquainted with 
its prototypes, more especially in those places where a handful 
oi a superior race rule over the dense thousands of an inferior. 
Solitudes are favourable to the production of strongly marked 
individualities. The companionship of highly developed men, on 
the contrary, whittles individualities away; the difference between 
their growth being the difference between the growth of a tree on 
a plain and a tree in the forest. On the plain the tree takes the 
innate bent of its nature. It springs in majesty towards the skies; 
it spreads itself around, or it slants along the earth, just as Nature 
intended that it should, and in accordance with the power of the 
providential breath that bends it. In the forest it is different. 
There the tree grows towards the light wherever the light may be. 
Forced to modify its natural habit in obedience to the pressure of 
circumstances over which it has no control, it takes such form and 
height as its neighbours will allow to it, all its energies being 
directed to the preservation of life in any shape and at any sacrifice. 
Thus is it with us all. Left to ourselves, or surrounded only by 
the scrub of humanity, we become outwardly that which the spirit 
within would fashion us to, but, placed among our fellows, shackled 
by custom, restrained by iaw, pruned and bent by the force of 
public opinion, we grow as like one to another as the fruit bushes 
on a garden wall. The sharp angles of our characters are fretted 
away by the friction of the crowd, and we become round, and 
polished, and superficially, at any rate, identical. We no longer 
resemble a solitary boulder on a plain, but are as a stone built into 
the great edifice of civilised society. 

The place of a man like Frank Muller is at the junction of the 
waters of civilisation and barbarism. Too civilised to possess those 
savage virtues which, such as they are, represent the quantum of 
innate good Nature has thought fit to allow in the mixture, Man ; 
and too barbarous to be subject to the tenderer restraints of 
cultivated society, he is at once strong in the strength of both and 
weak in their weaknesses. Animated by the spirit of barbarism, 
Superstition ; and almost entirely destitute of the spirit of civilisa- 
tion, Mercy, he stands on the edge of both and an affront to both, 
as terrific a moral spectacle as the world can afford. 

Had he been a little more civilised, with his power of evil 
trained by education and cynical reflection to defy the attacks of 
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those spasms of unreasoning spiritual terror and unrestrainable 
passion that have their natural dwelling-place in the raw strong 
mind of uncultivated man, Frank Muller might have broken 
upon the world as a Napoleon. Had he been a little more savage, 
a little further removed from the unconscious but present in- 
fluence of a progressive race, he might have ground his fellows 
down and ruthlessly destroyed them in the madness of his rage 
and lust, like an Attila or a T’Chaka. As it was he was buffeted 
between two forces he did not realise, even when they swayed 
him, and thus at every step in his path towards a supremacy of 
evil an unseen power made stumbling-blocks of weaknesses which, 
if that path had been laid along a little higher or a little lower 
level in the scale of circumstance, would themselves have been 
deadly weapons of overmastering force. 

See him, as with his dark heart filled up with fears, he 
thunders along from the scene of midnight death and murder 
his brain had not feared to plan and his hand to execute. Onward 
his black horse strides, companioned by the storm, like a dark 
thought travelling on the wings of Night. He does not believe 
in any God, and yet the terrible fears that spring up in his soul, 
born fungus-like from a dew of blood, take shape and form, and 
seem to ery aloud, ‘ We are the messengers of the avenging God.’ 
He glances up. High on the black bosom of the storm the finger 
of the lightning is writing that awful name, and again and again 
the voice of the thunder reads it out aloud in spirit-shaking accents. 
He shuts his dazed eyes, and even the falling rhythm of his 
horse’s hoofs beats out, ‘ There is a God! there is a God!’ from 
the silent earth on which they strike. 

And so, on through the tempest and the night, flying from 
that which no man can leave behind ! 


It was near midnight when Frank Muller drew rein at a 
wretched mud hut perched by itself on the banks of the Vaal, 
and flanked on its rear by an equally miserable shed. The place 
was silent as the grave; not even a dog barked. 

‘If that beast of a Kafir is not here,’ he said aloud, ‘I will 
have him flogged to death. Hendrik, Hendrik!’ 

As he called, a form rose up at his very feet, causing the weary 
horse to start back so violently that he almost threw his rider to 
the ground. 

‘What in the name of the devil are you ?’ almost shrieked 
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Frank Muller, whose nerves, indeed, were in no condition to stand 
fresh shocks. 

‘It is me, Baas,’ said the form, at the same time throwing off 
a grey blanket in which it was enveloped, and revealing the 
villanous countenance of the one-eyed witch-doctor, who had 
taken the letter to Bessie, and who had for years been Muller’s 
body-servant, and followed him about like a shadow. 

‘Curse you, you dog! What do you mean by hiding up like 
that? It is one of your infernal tricks; be careful, —tapping his 
pistol case—‘ or I shall one day put an end to you and your 
witchcraft together.’ 

‘TI am very sorry, Baas,’ said the man in a whine, ‘but half 
an hour ago I heard you coming. I don’t know what is the matter 
with the air to-night, but it sounded as though twenty people 
were galloping after you. I could hear them all quite clear ; first 
the big black horse, and then all those who came after, just as 
though they were hunting you; and so I came out and lay down 
to listen, and it was not till you were quite close that one by one 
the others stopped. Perhaps it was the devils who galloped.’ 

‘Curse you, stop that wizard’s talk,’ said Muller, his teeth 
chattering with fear and agitation. ‘Take the horse and clean and 
feed him well; he has galloped far, and we start at dawn. Stop, 
tell me, where are the lights and the brandy? If you have 
drunk the brandy I will flog you.’ 

‘They are on the shelf on the left as you goin, Baas, and there 
is flesh there too, and bread.’ 

Muller swung himself from the saddle and entered the hut, 
pushing open the cranky, broken-hinged door with a kick. He 
found the box of Tandstickér matches and, after one or two false 
shots—due chiefly to his shaking hand—succeeded in getting fire 
and lighting a coarse dip such as the Boers make out of mutton 
fat. Near the candle was a bottle of peach brandy two thirds full, 
and a tin pannikin anda jug of river water. Seizing the pannikin, 
he filled it half full of spirit, added a little water, and drank the 
mixture off. Then he took down the meat and bread from the 
same shelf, and, cutting some of each off with his clasp-knife, 
tried to eat. But he could not eat much, and soon gave the 
attempt up, consoling himself instead with the brandy. 

‘Bah!’ he said, ‘ the stuff tastes like hell fire ;’ and he filled 
his pipe and sat smoking. 

Presently Hendrik came in to say that the horse was eating 
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well, and was about to go again, when his master beckoned him 
to stop. The man was surprised, for Muller was not generally 
fond of his society, except when he wanted to consult him or get 
him to exercise his pretended art of divination; but the fact was 
that at that moment Frank Muller would have been glad to 
consort with a dog. The events of the night had brought this 
terrible man, steeped in iniquity from his youth up, down to the 
level of a child frightened at the dark. For awhile he sat in 
silence, the Kafir squatted on the ground at his feet. Presently, 
however, the doses of powerful spirit took effect on him, and he 
began to talk more unguardedly than was his custom, even with 
his black ‘ familiar ’ Hendrik. 

‘ How long have you been here ?’ he asked of his retainer. 

‘About four days, Baas.’ 

‘Did you take my letter to Om Croft’s ?’ 

‘Yah, Baas. I gave it to the Missie.’ 

‘What did she do?’ 

‘She read it, and then stood like this, holding on to the 
verandah pole ;’ and he opened his mouth and one eye, and 
twisted up his hideous countenance into a ghastly imitation of 
Bessie’s sorrow-stricken face, catching hold of one of the posts 
that supported the hut to assist in the performance. 

‘So she believed it ?’ 

‘Surely.’ 

‘What did she do, then ?’ 

‘She set the dog on me. Look here! and here! and here!’ 
and he pointed to the half-healed scars left by Stomp’s sharp fangs. 

Muller laughed a little. ‘I should have liked to have seen 
him worry you, you black cheat ; it shows her spirit too. I sup- 
pose you are angry, and want to have a revenge?’ 

‘Surely.’ 

‘Well, who knows? Perhaps you shall; we are going there 
to-morrow.’ 

‘So, Baas! I knew that before you told me.’ 

‘We are going there, and we are going to take the place; and 
we are going to try Uncle Silas by court-martial for flying an 
English flag, and if he is found guilty we are going to shoot him, 
Hendrik.’ 

‘So, Baas,’ said the Kafir, rubbing his hands in glee, ‘ but will 
he be found guilty ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ murmured the white man, stroking his golden 
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beard ; ‘ that will depend upon what Missie has to say ; and upon 
the verdict of the court,’ he added, by way of an afterthought. 

‘On the verdict of the court, ha! ha!’ chuckled his wicked 
satellite. ‘On the verdict of the court, yes! yes! and the Baas 
will be president, ha! ha! One needs no witchcraft to guess the 
verdict. And if the court finds Uncle Silas guilty, who will do 
the shooting, Baas?’ 

‘I have not thought of that; the time has not come to think 
of it. It does not matter ; anybody can carry out the sentence of 
~ the law.’ 

‘ Baas,’ said the Kafir, ‘I have done much for you and had 
little pay. I have done ugly things. I have read omens and 
made medicines, and “smelt out” your enemies. Will you grant 
me a favour? Will you let me shoot Om Croft if the court finds 
him guilty? It is not much to ask, Baas. I am a clever wizard, 
and deserve my pay.’ 

‘Why do you want to shoot him?’ 

‘Because he flogged me once, years ago, for being a witch- 
doctor, and the other day he hunted me off the place. Beside, 
it is nice to shoot a white man. I should like it better,’ he went 
on, with a smack of the lips, ‘if it were Missie, who set the dog 
on me. I would ‘ 

In a moment Frank Muller had the astonished ruftian by the 
throat, and was kicking and shaking him as though he were a toy. 
His brutal talk of Bessie had appealed to such manliness as he had 
in him, and, whatever his own wickedness may have been, he was 
too madly in love with the woman to let her name be taken in 
vain by a man whom, though he held his ‘ magic’ in superstitious 
reverence, he yet ranked lower than a dog. With his nerves 
strung to the highest possible state of tension, and half drunk as 
he was, Frank Muller was no more a person to be played with or 
irritated than a mad bull. 

‘You black beast!’ he yelled, ‘if ever you dare to mention 
her name again like that I will kill you, for all your witchcraft ;’ 
and he hurled him with such force up against the wall of the hut 
that the whole place shook. The man fell, lay for a moment 
groaning, and then crept from the hut on his hands and knees. 

Muller sat scowling from under his bent brows and watched 
him go. When he was gone he rose and fastened the door behind 
him, and then suddenly burst into tears, the result, no doubt, of 
the mingled effects of the drink, mental and physical exhaustion, 
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and the never-resting passion (one can scarcely call it love) that 
ate away at his heart, like the worm that dieth not. 

‘Oh, Bessie, Bessie!’ he groaned, ‘I have done it all for you. 
Surely you cannot be angry when I have killed them all for you? 
Oh, my darling, my darling! If you only knew how I love you! 
Oh, my darling, my darling!’ and in an agony of passion he flung 
himself down on the rough pallet in the corner of the hut and 
sobbed himself to sleep. 

Somehow Frank Muller’s evil doing did not make him any the 
happier, the fact of the matter being that to enjoy wickedness a 
man must be not only without conscience but also without passion. 
Now Frank Muller was tormented with a very effective substitute 
for the first, superstition, and his life was literally overshadowed 
by the last, for the beauty of a girl possessed the power to dominate 
his wildest moods and inflict upon him torments that she herself 
was incapable of even imagining. 

At the first light of dawn Hendrik crept humbly into the hut 
and woke his master, and within half an hour they were across 
the Vaal and on the road to Wakkerstroom. 

As the light increased so did Muller’s spirits rise, till at last, 
when the red sun came up in glory and swept away the shadows, 
he felt as though all the load of guilt and fear that lay at his 
heart had departed with them. He could see now that the two 
Boers being killed by the flash of lightning was a mere accident— 
a happy accident indeed ; for, had it not been for that, he himself 
would have had to kill them, if he could not by any other means 
have got the warrant from them. As it was he had forgotten the 
warrant ; but it did not matter much, he reflected. Nobody would 
be likely to find the bodies of the two men and horses under the 
lonely bank there. Certainly they would not be found till the 
aasvogels had picked them clean. They would be at work upon 
them by now. And if they were found it was probable that the 
paper would have rotted or blown away, or, at the worst, be so 
discoloured as to be unreadable. For the rest, there was nothing 
to connect him with the murder, now that the two accessories 
were dead. Hendrik would prove an alibi for him. He was a 
useful man, Hendrik. Besides, who would believe that it was a 
murder ? ‘Two men were escorting an Englishman to the river; 
somehow they became involved in a quarrel; the Englishman 
shot them, and they shot the Englishman and his companion. 

Then the horses plunged into the Vaal and upset the cart, and 
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there was an end of it. He could see now how well things had 
gone for him. He was practically placed beyond suspicion. 

And then he fell to thinking of the fruits of his honest labours, 
and his cheek grew warm with the mounting blood, and his eyes 
flashed with the fire of youth. In two days—forty-eight hours— 
at the outside, Bessie would be in his arms. He could not mis- 
carry now; he was inabsolute command there. Besides, Hendrik 
had read it in his omens long ago.' Mooifontein should be 
stormed on the morrow if that were necessary, and Om Silas Croft 
and Bessie should be taken prisoners ; and then he knew how to 
put on the screw. That talk about shooting on the previous 
night had been no idle threat. She should yield herself to him 
or the old man should die, and then he would take her. There 
could be no legal consequences from that now that the British 
Government was surrendering. It would be a meritorious act to 
shoot a rebel Englishman. 

Yes, it was all plain sailing now. How long had it taken him 
to win her—three years? He had loved her for three years. 
Well, he would have his reward ; and then, his mind at rest about 
his passion, he would turn it to those far-reaching, ambitious 
schemes, of which the end was something like a throne. 


1 It is not a very rare thing to meet white men in South Africa who believe 
more or less in the efficacy of native witchcraft, and who, although such a pro- 
ceeding is forbidden by law, will at a pinch not hesitate to consult the witch- 
doctors themselves, especially when they are desirous of discovering some lost 


article. 


(To be continued.) 

















